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subscribers will observe the date on the 
jabels with which their papers are addressed. The 
date is the time to which the subscription is paid. 
When anew payment is made, this date will 
be immediately altered, so that the label is 
a constant receipt in full for the time which 
subscriber has paid. The label is also a 
weekly statement of account. 

gubseribers noticing any error in their dates 
will please notify us at once. 

No paper will be discontinued until all arrearages 
are paid. Returning your paper will not enable 
gs to discontinue it, as we cannot find your name 
on our books unless your post-office address is 


the 


iven. 
, Money may be sent by mail at our risk by draft, 
postal order, registered letter or American Ex- 
press Company money order. 

Correspondence. 

Communications on farm and domestic subjects 
are solicited from subscribers and readers. All 
gach communications or queries should be accom- 
panied by the name of the writer, not for publica- 
tion, but simply as a guarantee of good faith. 

Sample Copies. 

A mark against this paragraph incicates that 
this is a sample copy of the paper, mailed to you 
freefor your inspection, and that we should be 
glad to have you become a subscriber. 








FAMILIAR TALKS. 
BY A. W. CHEEVER. 





Early Seasons and Popular Forgetfulness. 
To persons who keep weather records it is 
surprising how forgetful those are who depend 
upon memory alone for their recollection of the 
earliness or backwardness of the seasons. 
Nearly every weather and crop reporter calls 
the present season from two to three weeks 
early. Some say the earliest ever known, or 
the earliest within the memory of the ‘‘oldest 
inbabitant.” In some regards the present 
spring has been from two to three weeks earlier 
than the spring of 1888, which was unusually 
backward. It seems earlier this year because 
of our recollection of last year. It is a com- 
mon remark that however early or late vegeta- 
tion may be in March or April there will be lit- 
tle variation from the average in June, but last 
year was an exceptional y ear, for theré was no 
‘catching up” during the entire summer. Late 
trosts in spring and early ones in autumn made 
t unusually cold on the average through the 
season and @ small corn crop was the xesult.| 
| was myself a little surprised on looking over 
my journal to see that no longer ago than 1886 
| picked ripe strawberries May 30th from 
rescent vines in my garden in Dedham, and 
thaton June llth I picked peas large enough 
to boil. q This year the first were picked on the 

h only two days earlier. 

In my own garden there has been no frost 
since April, and on the last day of that month 
! had corn and beans above ground. The sea- 
son was early till the middle of May, since 
which date it has been losing by almost con- 
stantcloudy or rainy weather, though grass 
and trees are considerably more forward than 
they are in late seasons. It is only by keeping 
records for long series of years that one can de- 
termine what isan ayerage year. 

The officials in the department of agriculture 
office at Washington find it necessary to con- 
stantly caution their reporters against making 
iDjust estimates in comparing crops or weather 
)! present seasons with the crops and weather 
ol an average season. 





Strawberry Notes. 


Crescent Seedling, Mrs. Garfield and Old 
lronclad strawberries were ready to begin 
picking the first of June this year. Before the 
‘nd of the first week Miner’s Prolific was added 
to the list of ripe varieties. On the ninth a few 
*€ssies, Charles Downings and Jewells were 
picked, 

Late last spring a few specimen plants of new 
Yarleties were received from P. M. Augur & 
‘ons, Middlefield,Conn. It was too late to give 
‘Mem @ fair test last season, even in habit of 
‘towth, as those which were naturally vigor- 
°U8 early growers were most damaged by so 
‘8 removal. The variety that did best last year 
vas an unnamed one marked No. 70. It made 
"igorous growth and threw out abundant run- 
4ers Which produced many new plants. At this 
“Me this variety gives greatpromise. June 9th 
* Pilate of handsome, smoothly-shaped and 
“nuormly-ripened fruit was picked both from 
“Nginal plants and those started from runners: 
“4¢ quality is very good, but the shape, color 
‘nd Vigor of growth are among its prominent 
merite, {t appears also to be decidedly pro 
“ctive. It is true that the value of no straw- 
“ry can be determined by one or two years’ 
“SY even in one locality; but No. 70 is very 
using at this time with me. 

Bia Jewell made very few runners last sea- 
‘in but the original plants are vigorous and 
noductive of fine, large fruit. The Gold made 
,. ©Wer runners and is producing little fruit 
—<— What there is is large and hand- 

_. “ave grown Miner’s Prolific quite freely, 
“ne “i sorry it ripens up so unevenly. A 
>, Side or end hurts the looks very much. 
a “rescent is still a favorite early berry. It 
_84t in color, increases rapidly from run- 
~\* and is exceedingly productive. 
her Garfield will have to be left out in fu- 
what ne (Of its light production, though 
lees ‘eW berries I get are handsome and excel- 


Th ' , ; 
ian Manchester is less satisfactory with me 
trnj had hoped. Its stems are short and the 
: lies too near the earth. 
™ ey be desirable to have fewer varieties, 
“Ue far most of us are still in search of 


the 
maine strawberry. Perhaps we expect too 
Of one variety. 





Time to Begin Haying. 


SUCD Vegetables ag squashes and 
ch need het weather for their ger- 


Though 
‘ting, whi 
Lination 


standstill the past two or three weeks, potatoes, 
the small grains and grass have gone along 
with very little setback. If the weather is fa- 
vorable this month haying must come on rap- 
idly. Much grass is already lodged under the 
heavy rains of the past two weeks. Lodged 
grass rarely improves by remaining uncut, for 
the bottom will rot and waste about as fast as 
the top grows. Then, if cut immediately, there 
will be a much better chanco of getting a val- 
uable second crop. Anybody can make hay in 
good hay weather, but it requires considerable 
skill and good judgment to make it when the 
weather is unfavorable. Of course, in constant 
rainy weather, haying cannot be pushed, but if 
rain and sunshine alternate, giving two or 
three days of hay weather at a time, much can 
be done by those who are prepared to use all 
the good weather there is. Men who are al- 
ways fearing rain tomorrow neyer get on well 
with their haying. I long ago learned to cut 
my grass in cloudy weather, when it was ripe 
enough to cut, and then I would have all the 
sunshine there was for drying it. It is far bet- 
ter to cut heavy grass just before than just after 
a shower or storm. Heavy rains lodge the 
grass and make bad work for machine or 
scythe. Grass cut before a rain cannot be in- 
jured till there has been sunshine enough to 
partially dry it. When the sun shines let the 
drying be pushed as fast as possible by the use 
of the tedder or other tools. 

When the water is off and the grass more or 
less wilted put it in cocks, large or small, ac- 
cording to condition of hay or weather, and it 
will go on curing in the cock. A very little 
good weather is sufficient for finishing off such 
hay. The man who knows how and will use 
all the sunshine there ‘is will make a good deal 
of hay in what is called catching hay weather. 

The best time of day for cutting grass with a 
machine is in the afternoon after four o’clock. 
Any single-team farmer can cut all the grass 
after four o’clock that he can handle the next 
day before that hour, and all hay should go into 
the barn by that time every afternoon. Cart 
hay in the middle of the day but cut it in the 
cool of the evening, isa good rule to work by. 
The morning sun takes up the dew from cut 
grass much quicker than from that which is 
standing or which was cut when wet with dew 
or rain. 





IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


AMONG THE ROSES. 


Ihave bedded out recently sixty or more 
roses, the Everblooming Teas and the Hybrid 
Teas, which come into bloom so soon after put- 
ting in the ground, and give us roses all the 
season till hard frost; the Polyantha roses and 
the Hybrid Perpetuals, so hardy as to endure 
our long, severe winter. The former, wee Fairy 
roses, bloom in clusters,and so abundantly as 
to compensate for their small size; they are so 
fragrant, too. I have had several varieties for 
six or more years and know them to be hardy 
with a protection of boughs. Jean Drivon is 
the largest of this class, and is the best for pot 
etiltivation, though all are fine for this purpose 
or for the garden; it isa pure white. Mignon- 
ette has the handsomest buds, which are borne 
on long stems, very fuli pale pink flower. Fre- 
quently there will be from thirty to forty roses 
at one time on the tiny bush. Perl d’Or is 
nankeen yellow, with orauge centre; very 
beautiful. Maz Singeris a climbing Polyan- 
tha; color bright pink. Parquerette is very 
fine, pure white, free blooming. 

The Hybrid Teas are hardy and perpetnal 
bloomers. La France, a lovely large rose, sil- 
very pink, with peach shadings; Pierre Guil- 
lot, bright, dazzling crimson, shading to car- 
mine, and Beauty of Stapleford, one of the 
choicest of this, as yet, quite limited class. 

When one can purchase a dozen choice roses, 
mixed varieties, good healthy plants well 
rooted, free by mail for $1.00. one can usually 
afford a dozen at least every year, and thus, in 
a short time, have a large bed of this queen of 
flowers. The Hybrid Perpetuals rarely bloom 
till the next year after bedding out—the mail- 
ing size, I mean—and they do not, as a rule, 
bloom more than once a year, but the flowers 
are so large and fragrant, we feel as though we 
must have a good variety of them. Alfred 
Colomb, bright red; General Jacqueminot and 
General Washington, rich crimson; Paul Ney- 
ron, bright pink, largest rose grown; Baron 
Bonstettin, red, black and crimson, a very 
dark rose; American Beauty, large and beau- 
tiful; Mabel Morrison and Merville de Lyon, 
pure white, are very choice varieties. After 
the plants have been set out awhile many of 
the leaves turn yellow, and these should be all 
carefully removed, that a new growth may be 
produced. If every unhealthy-jooking leaf is 
broken off, it will be better for the plant. Ina 
few days new shoots and foliage will put forth. 
Give them the sunniest position and rich, mel- 
low soil. 

AMONG THE GERANIUMS. 

Good old-fasbioned sturdy plants are the ge- 
raniums; enduring neglect and thriving in any 
soil, yet responding generously to care and 
good nutriment. Every year brings new va- 
rieties to the front, some of which prove to be 
worthy of all the eulogies pronounced upon 
them; others not so valuable as some older 
ones. I will specify a few of the very desira- 
ble varieties recently introduced. White Swan 
is the best double white, and the florist who in- 
troduced it two years ago sold over 36,000 of 
it. A new white—Centaure—is announced 
this season with a blast of trumpets as supe- 
rior; time will prove. Grand Chancellor, 
double, color dark velvety red, heavily shaded 
with maroon, is a beautiful dark flowered gera- 
nium. Cashmere Pierre, flaming orange, scar- 
let. Glorie de France, large and double; color, 
rich dark salmon bordered with rosy white. 
Contraste, orange carmine; a grand bloomer 
Marvel; rich maroon shaded with orange; 
petals incurved; very large and specially fine. 
Of the single flowering, Ase-enciel is very desi- 
rable. Large trusses of well-formed flowers; 
color reddish carmine tinted with fiery red; 
upper petals marked with orange. Sam Sloan, 
deep crimson, scarlet ; immense trusses: Queen 
of the Belgians, pure white. Glorie de Lo- 
raine; rich orange shaded with salmon; 4 
white eye. Frau Louise Vaith, clear, brilliant 
pink with large white eye. Albert Delauz; 
flesh color sprinkled with carmine; upper 
petals marked with white. 

IVY GERANIUMS. 


This class are beautiful with their thick, 
shining, ivy-shaped leaves and clusters of beau- 
tiful flowers. Several new ones have been re- 








and growth, have been almost at a 


cently introduced. Bastier Lepage ; fllowers, 


r 





large, semi-double; color, rosy mauve, upper 
petals veined with deep violet; Gloire de Lo- 
rawne; large and fine; color cherry red. Vet- 
eran, bright orange scarlet; large clusters and 
individual flowers extra size. Galilee; very 
large double flowers; color clear rose deepen- 
ing to a darker shade at the centre. Jean 
@’ Arc is an older sort, pure white, very fine. 


AN OLD-FASHION FUCHSIA, 


For the first time I have seen an illustration 
and description of this old-time fuchhia, Fulgens 
by name, the parent of many of the beautiful 
varieties we now have. Only one florist sends 
it out and he asks, “Whoever heard of a 
fuchsia having leaves over six inches long and 
flowers from four to five inches in length, with 
tuberous roots like adahlia. We believe we 
have the only stock of it in this country. Its 
cluster of long, drooping, tube-lixe brilliant 
flower and very large green foliage give it a 
very striking appearance. The flowers are four 
or more inches long, tube and sepals bright 
rose, corolla a brilliant carmine. Having tuber- 
ous roots it is easily kept over winter by storing 
in a place where they will not freeze.” Of 
course I sent forone and I would never know 
from its root and foliage that it was a fuchsia; 
the leaves are veined with crimson. 

Mrs. M. D. WELLCOME. 

Yarmouth, Me. 





THOSE DYKE LANDS. 





An Unfavorable View. 





Mr. Editor: In your issue of May 25 is an 
article about dyke land and Marshfield, which 
goes to prove, to my mind, that the author 
knows as much about the fertility of this soil 
and its products as he would know of the mak- 
ing of a steam engine and the running of it by 
one visit to the Marshfield depot when a train 
was passing. Do we find people who vie with 
one another in their eagerness for these lands? 
Not at all; but rather we find plenty who are 
seeking customers and selling out—for the fools 
are not all dead yet—for less than half it cost 
them, and even for less than the original tax. 
The great expounder, Mr. Webster, was not led 
to seek his home in Marshfield by any future 
prospects of dyke lands, but ‘‘the sea, the beau- 
tiful sea,” thrilled him to his very heart. If 
that great expounder had been in this land of 
ours when this dyke was first conceived, it 
would have found a premature death and the 
waters of the sea today would have bathed the 
shores of his green pastures as of yore. And 
these barbarians, as Aquila is pleased to call us, 
who also love the sea and the highway to it, 
would have found in that great expounder an 
arm, strong and mighty, that would have pro- 
tected this harbor and these fishermen, ‘shook 
and line, bob and sinker,’ for he believed that 
even the poor fishermen had rights, as all would 
testify who heard his thrilling speech on his 
own green-clad hills in Marshfield at a recep- 
tion given him on his return from Washington, 
and which, although but then a boy, inspires 
me yet when my thoughts turn to that occa- 
sien. “Arpailaforgets-twriell bOw' tits Uy KE was™ 
given birth and of the sacred promise to keep 
our harbor open, which is not only shattered 
but destroyed. 

Now, Mr. Editor, for more than thirty years 
have I lived near the berders of the sea and 
near these beautiful marshes and the lands he 
tells us are so wonderful, and I know of what [ 
affirm and I have yet to learn of a greater fraud 
ever thrust upon a quiet and peaceful commu- 
nity than the Marshfield dyke, a trap conceived 
in sin, born of iniquity and if it should meet an 
ignominious end who could be blamed but its 
sires. As regards the fertility of this soil and 
its productiveness the man does not live, 
nor is the child yet born that can get a decent 
living from these lands alone. The eighteen- 
ouncg onions are !ooked upon as very inferior 
by the market men of Boston. And three- 
fourths of that corn grown on twenty-eight 
acres on the very land Aquila points us to went 
to the cattle in the stalk being not fit to husk. 
And the horses obliged to eat the hay from 
these marshes need no pen of mine to tell of its 
nourishing qualities. A native of Hingham 
told me not a week ago that he had more or 
less of it to feed one winter and when they got 
out of bedding they fed dyke hay and it 
yielded bedding in abundance. 

T. B. BLACKMAN. 





EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 





Study of Insects. 





The new experiment stations are to be of great 
benefit to farmers in acquiring and disseminating 
exact knowledge concerning injurious insects, 
together with methods of destruction. 

Few farmers have the time or taste for mak- 
ing a study of insects sufficient to learn all that 
should be knownabouit them. Such work must 
be done by persons who have been trained for 
the work and like it. It is a great deal cheaper 
to take a considerable amount of knowledge at 
second hand; and it is only carrying out the 
American—or modern—idea of division of labor 
to pay one man for learning how to destroy 
cabbage worms, while hundreds or thousands 
of other men are raising the cabbages. 

Prof. Fernald of the Massachusetts Hatch 
station has called upon the farmers of the State 
to co-operate with the station in this work by 
sending specimens of insects found injuring the 
crops. The New Jersey station has sent out a 
bulletin giving instruction in regard to the 
matter. Farmers are asked to send insects 
during the early stages of their growth instead 
of waiting till the rascals have done their work 
and disappeared, and then sending complaints 
and inquiries. The hints are applicable to all 
sections and all States where the stations have 
entomological departments. The investigators 
desire a liberal supply,—some to preserve in 
alcohol for future reference and comparison, 
some to figure and describe, and others to bring 
to maturity in order to learn how the insect 
looks in the winged state. Never send insects 
loose in a letter as the postal agents will surely 
smash them out of all possibility of recognition. 
Small tin or wooden boxes are the best for 
sending through the mails. The postage costs 
but one cent perounce. With the insects should 
be enclosed leaves of the plants upon which they 
feed, and in a letter or postal an account of the 
injury done, and, if practicable, a sample, as a 
bored twig or gnawed leaf or stem. Make the 
box tight so that the fresh leaves will not 
become dried on the journey. Insects require 
very little air. The New Jersey station, during 





insects inurious to the cranberry, and specimer s 
will be acceptable from any locality. It is 
located at New Brunswick, N. J. 

A good box for sending small insects may be 
easily made by boring a suitable hole part way 
into a light block of wood, and after putting in 
the insects with some fresh leaves, tack over a 
piece of shingle or other thin wood. Wrap the 
whole in strong paper, direct, and forward 
immediately. Room for larger insects may be 
made by boring several] holes near together and 
digging out the wood between with a sharp 
chisel. 





BRIEF POINTS. 





Gleaned from Our Correspondents, 





PRAN. 
Plan not to have work done after the factory 
whistle blows. It frets your boy to know that 
no plan, or limit, defines his day’s work. If 
you will, you can change all this by planning. 
I feel sure it is not that the farm work itself is 
distasteful to your son (deciding him to leave 
home), but only that no time is his own, from 
his rising to his retiring hours. A factory 
blows off steam at six o’clock. Why may not 
farm work shut down at the same hour? Try 
it. It will pay. Cc. H. W. 
Montrose, Mass. 





SOUR MILK FOR CALVES. 


How many of the caaders ever tried feeding 
thick sour milk to their calves? We think 
they do better than when fed sweet milk. 
Sometimes they will refuse to drink it, but by 
commencing when they are two or three weeks 
old and putting a little in their milk they will 
generally drink it all right W. U. 





SIX-SIDED NUTS. 

Are scythe swath makers, particularly, and 
some Other farm tools’ manufacturers, fools? 
If not, why do they make the nuts that are used 
a great deal, six-sided instead ot four? I find it 
policy when I get any of these tools to go to the 
blacksmith the first thing and get tbe nuts 
made square. If you can bring about a reform 
in this respect, Mr. Editor, you will do much 
good. E. C. 

Mansfield, Mass. 





FARM ACCOUNTS. 


Cost of a Quart of Milk. 








Having passed my boyhood on the farm I 
am in sympathy with every man that tills the 
soil. Feeling that no occupation is so condu- 
cive to health and happiness as agriculture, 
and realizing that the farmer receives but small 
remuneration for labor expended, I have long 
given serious thought as to how this most 
healthful and ennobling calling of man could 
be made more profitable. I have sought to find 
the cause, that the remedy might be applied. 
I find the main root of the evil to be ignorance; 
the side roots, carelessness, shiftlessness, lazi- 
mess srk intiMeranete TpoReX J alls 
grafted with knowledge! It will take time to 
bring the transformation about and secure 
good fruit, but care and cultivation will do 
it. The remaining roots, carelessness, shitt- 
lessness, laziness and indifference, are not con- 
ducive to growth in knowledge, and should be 
cut off and ruthlessly thrown aside. 

The remedy, then, that will make farming 
profitable is education. Most farmers know 
how to grow a variety of crops, but when asked 
which is the most profitable they are obliged 
to guess or say they do not know. It is good 
policy to grow the crop returning the most 
profit. To find the most profitable crop we 
must not only know the selling price, but the 
cost as well. In other words, we must keep 
crop accounts. The same is true of stock. I 
venture to assert that not one farmer ina hun- 
dred can tell the cost of a quart of milk, and 
I will tell them how to ascertain the cost of a 
quart of milk. Add together the amount paid 
out for feed for cows, the value of the food con- 
sumed that was raised on the farm, the 
amount that your pasture would let for if you 
had no stock, the amount it costs you for care 
of your stock, and what it costs to keep your 
herd up. Divide the sum by the number of 
quarts of milk produced, and the result will be 
the cost per quart. 

“Theory,” did I hear you say? Far from it. 
It has been brought to practice. Tw tell the 
cost of a quart of milk it is necessary, however, 
to know the cost of the crops raised for fodder. 
In fact, a partial knowledge of your business 
avails you little. You should be able to state 
the precise cost of any product of the farm. My 
new farm account book will enable you to do 
it. GEORGE A. RoGERs. 

Upton, Mass. 


‘ 





THE AVERAGE FARMER SUCCEEDS, 





Stop Grumbling. 





As a result of various combinations farmers’ 
boys are generally engaging in other business. 
They look upon farming as rather degrading. 
They say there is no money in it, and no won- 
der they feel so, for you can hardly meet one 
farmer in ten who is not constantly grumbling 
about bis business, claiming that it does not 
pay. Suppose merchants and manufacturers 
“went back” on their business as farmers do. 
They would be a laughing stock, as they ought 
to be, The average farmer succeeds as well as 
the average man iu any other business, and sta- 
tistics will show it. True, now New England is 
badly depressed, and no wonder. For a quarter 
ef a century we have been populating the west, 
and for the last ten years all our surplus money 
has gone into “western loans.” The demand 
for our farm lands has ceased. The Oklahoma 
boom and the prospective opening by the Sioux 
reservation wil! be another set-back for us. It 
is a natural law that produces this. Men gravi- 
tate just as water does seeking its bed. The 
western tide can not be stopped, but we New 
England farmers can goto work, live within 
our means, stop our everlasting grumbling, 
keep our money for home improvements, and 
then the boys may see some attraction in our 
business. W. W. HiGBEEz. 


PRESERVED FORAGE. 


Summer Apples in the Silo. 


Mr. Edstor: Presuming that you might like 
to be informed as to the present condition of 
my preserved green forage, I send you a sample 
by mail that you can taste of yourself. 








1889, will give special attention to the study of 


When we were filling the silo last September, 


I put into it five or six feet from the bottom at 
the back end, about twenty bushels of large 
summer or fall apples, and have just come to 
them ; I have never been able to keep them un- 
tilcold weather before. These have been ly- 
ing in the cold wet forage under pressure nea: ly 
nine months, and I think they fairly represent 
the condition of the forage surrounding them. 
The cattle seem to consider them a great treat. 
The] forage is in fine condition, spends well, 
is a great appetizer, keeps up the flow of milk 
and seems to have an increased feeding value. 
The odor is not noticeable in the barn. We are 
now slicing it down three feet from the end of 
the silo, twelve feet high, the pressure is kept 
on the remaining three feet, and the foraze is as 
sweet and juicy as ever from top to bottom. 
It is wonderful to see such a mass of perfect 
food preserved from such a poor crop of frost- 
bitten corn, and proves what can be done to in- 
sure the best food for milch cows the year round. 
I am in the hope of soon being able to publish 
the results of my system, experiments and suc- 
cess in detail. SAMUEL M. CoLcorp. 
Dover, Mass. 


MORE CROP REPORTS. 


Ind'cations Very Encouraging. 








FROM 80 To 200 CANS OF MILK. MORE BLOODED 


STOCK. 


Hubbardston, Mass.: The season here is all 
of two weeks in advance. Crops are looking 
finely and a prospect or heavy grass yield early. 
Garden crops are doing finely although the 
rains are hindering work some Live stock as a 
general thing are in better condition for the time 
of year than usual. Farmers and others are 
more extensively engaged than formerly in 
breeding higher. blooded stock. The milk sup- 
ply from this town has increased in the last 
eight months from 80 to 200 cans per day. 


HAYING TEN DAYS EARLIER. 


West Leyden, Franklin County, Mass.: The 
grass crop in this vicinity never looked better at 
this time of the year than it does the present 
season. Haying wili begin ten days earlier 
than usual. Oats and rye are looking very fine. 
Corn owing to cold wet weather is rather small. 
Potatoes about medium. The apple crop will 
be light, small fruits hardly an average. The 
general outlook for farmers in this vicinity is 
fair. Hay is $312 to $16 per ton; potatoes, 60 
cents per bushel; butter, 20 cents to 25 cents per 
pound; beef on foot, 5 cents to 6 cents; cows, 
$25 to $50, according to quality. 


GARDEN TRUCK FORWARD. 


Sunderland, Mass.: Garden truck is coming 
to market very early, and bids fair to be nice 
and large. Grass is very forward and very 
heavy. It will be ready for the mower soon. 
Corn failed to come up in some instances, but 
was promptly replanted, and looks uncommon- 
ly well for the time of year. About two-thirds 
the usual number of acres of onions were 
sowed in town this year. The seed sprouted 
well and they are looking nice. There is an 
abundance of feeds, and cows are doing un- 
Com elt "ven Apert. 309 ; 
are carried to the Conway creamery daily, be- 
sides considerable to the Amherst creamery, 
and many families make their own butter. 
More tubacco will be raised in town.this year 
than for several past years. About one-half of 
it is already set. 

CORN ACREAGE LESS. 


Foxcroft, Me.: The season is fully two weeks 
earlier than last. The grass crop where not win- 
ter or spring killed is looking finely. In some 
sections of this county grass is badly killed out, 
but the weather is very favorable for it, and the 
prospect is that there will not be fully an average 
crop of hay. Grain, corn, and, in fact, all crops 
came up well and are looking first-class. I 
think the acreage of corn is not so large as 
former years; the extremely unfavorable sea- 
son we had in this State for corn one year ago 
discouraged many farmers from planting corn 
this spring. Oats, barley and peas mixed is 
the principal grain crop raised; more than an 
average acreage sowed this spring. Fruit trees 
blossomed very well and indications are that 
there will be a large crop the present year. 


ASHES ON GRASS. APPLES A FAILURE. 


Royalston, Mass.: The present indications 
are very favorable for crops of all kinds. 
Grass is forward and looking fine; clover in 
especial seems very plenty, even old pieces are 
spotted with it. Last fall we experimented 
by spreading ashes on a square in the mowing. 
It shows plainly now just how far the ashes 
extended, the grass being thicker, darker 
green, and better in all ways, and next year we 
shall look for still better results. Many crops 
are well started and looking fine. There was a 
slight frost May 29th, but only a smal! amount 
of damage was done. The apple crop must be 
almost a total failure in this section. Small 
fruits of all kinds are blossomed full, and wild 
strawberries are ripening fast. Potatoes are 
plenty on the market; prices are from 50 to 60 
cents a bushel; the quality is generally good. 
Butter is almost a drug, prices ranging from 18 
to 28 cents; a good fair quality brings from 20 
to 22 cents. Eggs are 17 cents per dozen. 
Farmers around here are having hard luck with 
their hogs and pigs, some losing whole litters, 
and even the sow dying, while nearly all lose 
more or less; the cause is unknown. 


CROPS NEVER LOOKED BETTER. 


Colebrook, Coos county, N. H.: I never saw 
the crops look better at this time of the year 
than now. Grass is uncommonly high here, 
but the farmers tell me that it is thin. Grain is 
looking well; before the rain it began to turn a 
little yellow, but it is all right again now. 
Potatoes that are up are looking green and well. 
The gardens are looking as well as can be 
expected. Wool, 20 cents, unwashed; potatoes, 
from 16 to 30 cents; oats, 50 cents; barley, $1; 
corn (western), 60 and 65 cents; indian wheat 
(as we call it here, bush wheat), 50 cents; 
wheat, $1.25 and $1.50; Herd’s grass seed 
(uorthern), $3; clover, red (western), 12 cents; 
butter, 20 cents per pound; cheese, from 12 to 
15 cents and 16 cents, as to quality; molasses, 
50 cents per gallon; granulated sugar, 10 cents 
per pound; maple sugar, from 7 to 10 cents a 
pound, as to quality; maple syrup, 84 cents to 
$1 per gallon, as to quality and person. Apple 
trees have been well in bloom. Some might 
say horses, cattle and sheep were low. Labor 
is rather high and scarce. Lambs, $3; hogs, 7 
cents; spring pigs, $2, $2.50 and $3; hay (de- 
livered), $9 and $10; oats straw, $5, delivered ; 
beans, $3 and over. 

MORE MANUFACTURING AND A BETTER MARKET 
WANTED. 





Bangor, Me.: The weather could not be 
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more suitable for putting in crops than it has 
been this spring. What has come up is looking 
well. Grass is looking remarkably well and 
there is prospect of a heavy crop of hay. Ap- 
ples are setting well and there will be an abun- 
dance of fruit of all kinds. The caterpillar is 
numerous, but is being generally destroyed. 
There is a large acreage of grain sown and corn 
planted. The corn is mostly sweet for the mar- 
ket and ensilage. The general outlook for the 
farmer is good as far as natural resources are 
concerned, but much depends on a good market. 
There seems to be an over production and no 
market for the surplus. What we need is 
more manufacturers to give employment to the 
working people, which would enable them t» 
purchase more of the products of the farm. 
The general cry is, “The market is dull.” The 
patrons of the Bangor creamery received for 
the month ot April 22 2-3 cents for cream 
enough for a pound of butter. Potatoes are 
from 20 cents to 40 cents; eggs, 14 cents; butter, 
15 cepts to 18 cents; turnips, 40 cents per barre! ; 
hay, $12 to $15; oats, 40 cents; beef, 4 cents to 
7 cents; lamb, 15 cents to 16 cents; veal, 5 
cents. We want a quicker market. 


FAVOR DELIVERING MILK IN BOSTON. 


Ware, Mass.: The outlook for farmers in this 
section is much better at present than it was a 
few weeks ago. The dry, hot weather with 
which spring opened threatened to nearly ce- 
stroy the hay crop, but our present spell of « et, 
cool weather has made a change for the bettr° 
Our hay crop will be up to the average. I think 
the number of acres cultivated this year will be 
fully upto the average; some have corn and 
potatoes well advanced and have begun to hoe, 
while others are not done planting, and many 
predict that the late planted will be the best. I 
planted one and one-fourth acres June Ist and 
thus will have a chance to see. Fresh eggs re- 
tail for 20 cents and butter for 28 cents. Pota- 
toes are all prices from 25 to 60 cents ; the cheap 
ones are car potatoes. I have been offered two 
bushels of those shipped in for one of mine 
raised here and refused the offer. Pork Las 
been bringing 74 cents by the hog; pigs are 
from $3.25 to $4.00 for those eight weeks old; 
shoats from $8.00 to $12.00; meal 95 cents per 
cwt. and bran 90 cents and oats 45 cents 
hay brings from $12.00 to $18.00, rye straw 
$20.00 per ton in bundles. We are in favor of 
the milk producers delivering their own milk 
in Boston. 





SCISSORED AND PENNED. 





In order to prepare forthe drought which 
may come sow corn fodder in drills and sow 
every two weeks as long as young corn will 
grow in the field, is the advice of the American 
Dairyman. 

At a meeting of the Jersey cattle club one of 
the members tried to clinch his argument for 
superiority of the Jerseys by asking who had 
ever seen “Holstein milk” painted on the out- 
side of milk wagons ? 

Tt, Qnty Hd Fite geek 
chusetts experiment station (Dr. C. A. Goess- 
mann director) “has the admirable habit of 
‘pegging away’ from year to year, upon a lim- 
ited number of subjects.” 
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Corn should be cut for the silo just as the 
kernels have become glazed; and no variety 
should be planted which cannot reach this con- 
dition before the first killing frosts.— American 
Agriculturist for May. 


It is not the number of the acres that a man 
skims over that makes him either a large ora 
successful farmer. Itis what he makes net, 
above cost of production, for his own toil and 
interest on the capital invested.— Hoard’s Dairy- 
man. 


Millet as a weed killer has no equal, and as a 
green manure to alternate with rye and clover, 
it has elements about it that make it, in rota- 
tion, one of the best three crops to turn under 
to-make humus in the soil.— Cor. Country Gen- 
tleman. 


The term “breaking” as applied to the do- 
mestic animals has an unpleasant signification. 
It indicates bad management forcibly remedied. 
A calf or a colt should be trained from its 
birth, and it should be gradually led in the way 
it should go. 


Get the insecticides ready during any leisure, 
rainy days. The longer paris green or london 
purple is mixed with the plaster the more ef- 
fective it will be. The coal! oil and milk emul- 
sions will not harm by standing. Have them 
ready for the fight which is coming soon. 


Nearly, if not quite all, of the insects devour- 
ing the leaves of the apple may easily be de- 
stroyed by the application of london purple or 
paris green to the foliage in May or June—just 
the time when we spray for the codlin moth, 
so that the same application destroys the two 
classes of insects, and hence it is of two-fold 
benefit. 


Nothing promises to so revolutionize the 
present waste of corn fodder in the West as 
the new but growing practice of cutting the 
field corn close to the ground as soon as the 
kernels are well glazed and putting the whole 
crop directly into the silo, either whole or cut 
into half-inch lengths, ears and all.—American 
Agrtculturist for May. 

Some farmers sell the best and keep the 
worst, seeming to argue that anything is good 
enough for their own tables. A medium-sized 
potato may be as good as a large one—is often 
better, in fact—and the same is true of many 
other vegetables and fruits; but the sorting- 
down should not run down too low. To eat 
third-size potatoes the year round is not only 
small and stingy and mean, but it makes money 
out of pocket as well.— Ohio Farmer. 


The experiment station at the Illinois uni- 
versity has just issued a bulletin on the effect of 
the ripeness of grasses and clover on yield and 
composition. While there are maiked excep- 
tions there is a general decrease in the produc- 
tion of crude ash, crude fat and crude protein 
and an increase in the percent of crude fibre 
and nitrogen-free extract as the fruit matures. 
The increase of yield of the grasses from the 
period of full bloom till seeds are formed is 
appreciable. With timothy, orchard grass and 
meadow fescue there was an average increase 
of one fourth their yield from full bloom until 
seeds are formed; with clover there was a de- 
crease of yield from the period of full bloom till 
seeds were formed. Whether the decrease in 
the digestibility of the grasses after full bloom 
will offset the increase of yield has not yet been 
determined. There is a rapid decrease in the 





digestibility of clover after full bloom. 
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PROFITABLE POULTRY. 


BY A. F. HUNTER. 


flaps and Mishaps With Chickens. 





The hatching season is about over for this 
year and it may not be unprofitable to glance 
over the field tor a moment and consider some 
of the lessons to be drawn from the experiences. 

Generally speaking the hatch has been a 
good one, the reports from various sources be- 
ing very satisfactory, many instances of eighteen 
or twenty chicks from a pair of hens being 
given. My best hatcb was eighteen chicks from 
twenty eggs, another chick being fully grown, 
but crushed within the shell, and the other egg 
being infertile; the poorest hatch was three 
chicks from twenty-four eggs, but these eggs 
were given me by a friend who discovered some 
ten days after I had set them that his cock was 
ill and his own eggs hatching poorly. I was 
not unwilling to experiment with them and did 
not reset the hens till their hatch was out. My 
average of hatches this year will fall below that 
of last year, but the cause isn’t far to seek. I 
made the mistake of letting the cockerels run 
with the pullets all winter and nearly a third of 
their eggs are infertile; then, too, I was desirous 
of setting a great many hens (I wanted one 
hundred), and crowded too many into the sit- 
ting pons with the result that the hens some- 
times quarrel for the possession of the chicks 
when they begin to hatch and several have been 
killed in the skirmishing. AsIdonot count a 
chick as hatched unless it is alive to be taken 
from the nest those killed are counted as un- 
hatched. : 

Sometimes a hen will die on the nest while 
setting: neighbors of mine have lost hens that 
way though I never did. One of my hens this 
year got so reduced through not coming off to 
eat that the day before her hatch was due I 
found her just alive on the nest. I put her eggs 
under a hen that had had chicks off (and given 
to her mate), that morning, and out of the nine 
eggs six chicks were hatched on time. The 
poor, emaciated setter was so far reduced that 
tonics wouldn’t revive her and she died two 
days after. One of my neighbors had a hen 
setting on some choice Rouen duck’s eggs and 
she decided to give up setting and go back to 
laying. The eggs had been abandoned al! day 
when he brought them to me and asked if I 
could put them under a hen for a day or two 
till another of his hens wanted to set. I put 
them under a broody pullet in one of the laying 
pens and found when I went out in the evening 
that two other broody pullets were on the nest 
with her and the three covered those duck eggs 
a night and aday. When the six eggs finally 
hatched out four ducks I told my neighbor that 
my three pullets had made up for the time lost 
by his runaway hen. 

The weather has been quite favorable for 
young chicks and the mortality among the 
families comparatively small. We ought not to 
complain if we lose only one in ten (and the 
average of losses runs above that), but ten dead 
in one hurdred seems a good many. A Gaer- 
man neighbor told me a few days since that he 
had two hens hatch out sixteen chicks and 
“Dey every one of dem died.” What the diffi- 
culty was I couldn’t make out, but probably 
improper food caused diarrhoea, as it so fre- 

quently does. 
IT DOES NOT PAY 

to doctor a sick chicken is what I have often 
wreached, and yet the temptation to help an 
inwalid, in the hope that just a little doctoring 
and nursing will restore it to vigor, is very 
grea, hut bam fally convinced itdoes net pay. 
That I do not always practice what I preach has 
‘been told in this column before, and soI can tell 
of an experiment my wife made on a pretty 
little Plymouth Rock pullet that somehow 
couldn’t eat the first two or three days. It 
would run up at its mother’s call and stand 
right on the food but didn’t know how to put 
its bead down to pick up the morsels. It was 
evident that it was starving to death, so my wife 
tok it into the house and revived it by putting 
drops of milk upon the side of its bill; these the 
chick would open its bill and swallow. After 
teeding it two or three times and giving it a 
little cracker crumbs it was put back under the 
mother ben so it shouldn’t get weaned. 

The next day the operation was repeated, 
and, I think, a third, also, and then, finding 
that she could pick up food with the others, she 
was left to shift for herself, the result being that 
she 1s now very tame and comes running tow- 
ards any one approaching the coop, and she 
seems perfectly well, but isn’t more than halfas 
large as the others. She probably will never be 
anything but a runt,—a most unprofitable piece 
of property, and it would have been better to 
have kj!led it and put it out of the way. 

Last year I had achick hatched with a club 
foot. I found it in the nest with the egg shell 
so crushed that it couldn’t break its way out, 
and I carefully picked away the pieces till it 
could get out, when witb one convulsive move- 
ment it sprang out right in my hand. I saw 
that one foot was turned directly in and would 
never be straig it, and felt sure I would be bet- 
ter off to kill it at once; but somehow I couldn’t 
do it after helping it so far, and I put it back in 
the nest. It proved to be a very bright chick, 
grew up toa fairly good size, was an early and 
prolific layer, wanted to set about Christmas 
(one of the first pullets to become broody), and 
again, early in February, and the third time she 
became broody, about the middle of April, she 
was set, hatched out a good number, was given 
about fifteen chicks to care for, of which she has 
lost none, and has proved one of the most 
faithful and best of mothers this year. Obvi- 
ously I would have made a mistake if I had put 
“club-foot” (as she is called) out of the way a 
year ago, and yet 1 am convinced that in the 
long run it is better todo so. In the first place 
there is only half a chance that it is a pullet, 
and the chances are ten (yes twenty) to one 
that it will prove a runt, when it is so handi- 
(or, rather, ‘‘footi-’’) capped at the start. 


CHICKENS FROM ’WAY BACK. 


Ornithological scientists tell us that all of our 
domestic gallinaceous fowls have been devel- 
oped from the gallus bankiva, which is still 
fgund in its wild state in the jungles of India. 
The editor of this department will not dispute 
with these, or any other excessively learned 
men, for, to say nothing of the presumption in- 
volved in such an undertaking by such an in- 
dividual, who knows but these scientists may 
have guessed right after all? He may not be 
able, any more than they are, to trace the gene- 
alogy of the chicken all the way back to its 
supposed origin, but he can assume the trail, 
and by taking the “back track,” traceit as far 
as may be, and then, like the scientists, over- 
come all remaining obstacles by a sweeping 
guess—which is the only way to reach the 
bankiva. 

Domestic fowls, or, to be more explicit, chick- 
ens, have ministered to man, in their way in 
every civilized country for a very long time at 
least. They were introduced into America at 
various points and times during the sixteenth 
centu }—by the Spaniards into Florida in 1565; 


into Maryland by the Hugenots in 1562-3; into 
Massachusetts by the Plymouth colony in 
1620; by the Spaniards into Mexico in 1620 and 
by the Portuguese into Brazil in 1526. Since 
these dates it has been learned that chickens 
had not only been raised in China from the 
earliest authentic history, but they bad reached 
a degree of perfection unknown elsewhere. In 
Europe even the cursory reader of history will 
find traces of the common chicken parailel with 
those of man, everywhere and in all times. In 
the excavations at Pompeii, a few years ago, a 
kitchen was uncovered, in which was found 
chickens and eggs, cooked and uncooked, that 
had been hidden from the eyes of man for more 
than 1700 years. The Romans and the Greeks, 
the Carthagenians and the Syracusians, and all 
the nations of antiquity, kept chickens, as they 
are kept now, for their flesh and eggs. With- 
out any special research directed to this point, 
enough can be here stated to show that the de- 
velopment aforesaid, if it occurred, antedates all 
history authentic or traditional, and that as far 
back as we have knowledge of man, we find 
also a few scattering footprints of his fowls. If 
we ask when the developing process began we 
get no answer. All history is silent; tradition 
has nothing to say on the subject; and even in- 
quisitive geology has failed to turn up any fos- 
sil bearing upon the subject. Before the his- 
toric muse was, Chanticleer crew and biddie 
cackled over her new-born egg—just as they do 
now. 

According to Baron Bunsen, Menus, who dug 
& new channel for the Nile, that he might have 
a suitable site for his contemplated city of 
Memphis, and afterwards built and adorned the 
same, caused a sculptured monument to be set 
up in commemoration of his acts, an exhumed 
fragment of which bears, in solid stone, a group 
of one hen and seven chicks—thus supplying 
an ancient confirmation of the modern doctrine 
that seven is a “fair hatch,” and that the ban- 
kiva, or something else, had been developed 
into the chicken before the corner-stone of 
Cheops was laid, or Hepheestus, Hilus, or Aga- 
thodemon had begun to reign in Egypt. 
Menus was but a military freebooter, overrun- 
running and possessing lower Egypt, coming 
from the seat of a former civilization and bring- 
ing his chickens with him. An ancient Egypt- 
ian sculpture, supposed by Prot. Krause to be 
of the early Memphian epoch, represents a ser- 
vitor presenting to his master a vessel contain- 
ing three eggs. But for the evident difficulty 
of representing in stone the difference between a 
soft and a hard-boiled egg, we might have 
known how at least one Egyptian had his eggs 
prepared five thousand years ago. 

Nor is Egypt the only place where the an- 
cient chicken has left his indelible imprint upon 
the sands of time. Bottees, in bis “Researches 
in Ancient Ninevah,” mentions among ex- 
humed relics, “bones, unmistakably those of 
gallinaceous fowls.” Corry, in ‘Fragments of 
Ancient History,” says that one of the shield 
ornaments of the ancient Assyrians was the 
figure of a male bird, resembling some species 
of modern domestic fowls. From these frag- 
ments, and many othors that might be adduced, 
it is inferred that the most ancient races of men 
of which we have any history kept domestic 
fowls—chickens, if you please—and, like sensi- 
ble people of our own time, they kept them for 
eggs.— A. A. Pituck, in Texas and 
Ranch. 
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SURVEYING. 


Its Importance. Vagueness of old Bounds. 
The GQgmpass-and-Chain System. 





Among the many subj2cts of interest and 
practical importance to the agriculturist is the 
art of land surveying. Although the limited 
demand for such practice has caused it to re- 
ceive less attention in schvol than it otherwise 
would, the mental discipline to be gained in 
mastering and applying its principles is of a 
character that will be helpful. Inthe early 
days of the colony the value of the land was 
generally too small to render its measure with 
great precision a matter of consequence, pro- 
viding the boundaries were well defined and 
enduring objects (such as walls, large marked 
rocks or trees—oak, cedar or sassafras, or hewn 
stakes with stones filled around them) and 
carefully described in the deed of conveyance. 
The little surveying then in demand could easi- 
ly be effected with the compass and chain toa 
degree of accuracy more than commensurate 
with the value of the land or the interests in- 
volved. 

But the attention of the people is now ab- 
sorbed in matters widely different from those 
which engaged the attention of the fathers, and 
‘‘Time’s effacing fingers” have been busy with 
the old landmarks as well as other things. 
Sometimes it happens that a young or middle- 
aged party is appointed to administer on an es- 
tate which was his father’s or grandfather’s; on 
entering upon his duties he finds himself at a 
dead loss to determine its outlines or limits. He 
does not even know who are adjoining owners 
in all cases. His first recourse is to the old deeds 
which he finds in a tattered condition in the old 
family desk. These, instead of relieving his 
perplexities, often contribute to their increase. 
He next calls the aid of a surveyor who, he 
imagines, can, by some means, as mysterious 
as the force that directs the magnetic needle, re- 
lieve him in his dilemma. It is needless to say 
that the surveyor is often at as much of a loss 
in the matter as himself, and in cases where the 
description given is independent of courses and 
distances, and where bounds are missing, the 
surveyor is no more competent to recover them 
than anybody else. 

The method of surveying with the compass 
and chain is defective both in correctness and 
precision, and in consequence of this much has 
been said and done within a few years to bring 
it into disrepute. Butin the hands of a man 
skilled in its use, if the needful precautions be 
observed, the compass, in spite of its minor 
defects, is a valuable instrument, and where it 
is used in recovering the work of an old sur- 
veyor, which was well done in its time, it some- 
times proves a terrible tell-tale, exposing old 
landmarks or the remains of such which had 
become buried and lost, and which the conflict- 
ing interests of some parties required should 
remain lost. 

It is better to improve compass surveying by 
doing the work carefully and well, and at such 
prices as will encourage private patronage so 
that there may be more of it done, rather than 
to decry the use ofthe compass. There is but 
little real estate so situated that it can not be 
surveyed with a good compass in the hands of a 
master as closely as it can be drafted to scale on 
paper with the best instruments. I make this 
statement after an experience of more than forty 
years, during which the magnetic needle has 
changed more than two degrees in its variation 
west, in this latitude. With good compass and 
chain surveying, and plans accompanying the 
deeds conveying the real estate, and good split 
stone monuments sunk at the corners, there 
never need be any trouble or perplexity about 
the boundaries. Tuomas Keiru. 





Plymouth Co., Mass. 





THICK OR THIN CREAM. 





More Fat Lost in Diluted Cream. 





I beg leave to offer the following abstract from 
articles lately published in the Landwirthschaft- 
lichen Versuchs Stationen, which may be of in- 
terest in connection with the dairy questions re- 
cently discussed in your columns: 

Dr. Sebelien of Sweden has carried out some 
investigations to determine the effect of concen- 
tration of cream upon the amount of fat left in 
the buttermilk. The cream was obtained by 
means of a centrifugal separator and varied 
from 18.5 to 36.8 percent in the contents of fat: 
Portions of the cream were diluted by adding 
known amounts of pure skim milk, whose con- 
tents of fat had been determined by analysis. 
The percentages of fat in the diluted cream va- 
ried between 7.4 and 13.7. Ina part of the ex- 
periments there were used different quantities 
of cream containing equal amounts of pure fat; 
while in another part the quantities of cream 
were equal and the amounts of fat varied. In 
the first series the thick cream was churned in a 
small hand-churn, while the thin cream (since 
its volume was several times larger), was 
churned in a large power-churn. In the second 
series, with equal amounts of cream, the churn- 
ing was done in the small churn. Each lot of 
cream was prepared and churned under the 
same conditions as far as possible, so that the 
different lots varied only in contents of fat. 

The investigations were made upon both 
sweet and sour cream. In the latter case it 
proved to be difficult to keep the thick and thin 
creams in the same state of acidity, because 
the thin cream showed a stronger tendency to 
become sour, although the temperature and 
other conditions were the same for both. The 
trials with sour cream are therefore of less 
value than those with sweet cream. Seventeen 
experiments were tried, six with sour and 
eleven with sweet cream. The results of the 
investigations were as follows: 

The percentage of fat was largest in the but- 
termilk obtained from the thick cream. But 
the amount of buttermilk was, of course, much 
smaller than that from the thin cream, so that 
when the total amount of fat left in the butter- 
milk is calculated, the highest results are given 
by the thin cream. Therefore concentrated 
cream leaves less fat in the buttermilk than 
diluted cream. 

The time of churning was longer in the case 
of thin cream. This cannot depend upon the 
churns being of different sizes. because the re- 
sult was the same in the trials with equal 
volume of cream, whose contents of fat varied. 
The averages of the experiments are given in 
the following tables. 


SOUR CREAM 
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' FB. W.. Morse. 
N. H. Agricultural Experiment Station. 


THOROUGHBRED CORN. 
Value of Pedigree. Early Ripening. 

In growing pedigree seed and scrub seed side 
by side, if the soil be fertile, the climate propi- 
tious, and all conditions eminently favorable, 
the amount of the crop may be equal from the 
two kinds of seed; but let unfavorable condi- 
tions arise, and such do arise in average locali- 
ties and seasons, then the difference between 
the two crops will clearly illustrate the supe- 
riority of the pedigree seed in overcoming con- 
ditions and securing product. In common par- 
lance, however, the term pedigree carries with 
it the idea of improvement; that is, of artificial 
qualities which are of value and which have 
been fixed; and implies excellence in the indi- 
vidual and in its ancestry through a long line 
of progenitors. Hence we may say that thor- 
oughbred corn is a sort the farmer can afford 
to buy and pay high for; but in using this 
phrase we must also caution that an ill bred 
thoroughbred is meanness intensified. 

Pedigree corn may develope the power of re- 
sistance to cross tertilization; I have found two 
varieties of flint corn, one in Waushekum, a 
carefully bred variety, the other the Silver 
White flint, a naturally bred variety, which 
have been grown for years alongside a hundred 
different varieties, and yet have preserved their 
characteristics so completely that no trace of 
mixture could at any time be observed. Pedi- 
gree can also develop the power of ripening at 
about the same time every year; while I have 
known corn with equally good-looking seed- 
ears to ripen early one year, and thus escape 
frost, and very much later than the frosts in 
another year. If several vears’ observation 
with a very large number of varieties afford 
sufficient data for generalization, we may enun- 
ciate the formula that to secure earliness in our 
corn we must select seed ears from those plants 
which bear ears nearest the ground. This de- 
duction is founded on the fact that in compar- 
ing a large number of varieties, the earlier the 
ripening the nearer the ground is to the ear; 
there we have generally found the earliest ears 
to glaze. This exception, however, is to be no- 
ticed : when the stalk bears two ears or more, 
the uppermost ear always ripens normally be- 
fore those that are below it. For illustration, 
ears of the Golden Pop, which ripens its seed in 
mid-August, are so slow that they often seem 
to come out of the ground; but the Curagua, 
which with difficulty matures its crop by the 
last of October, often bears iis ears above the 
reach of an ordinary man; the Marblehead 
sweet-corn, and Stowell’s Evergreen sweet fur- 
nish another illustration, and many more might 
be given.— Dr. Sturtevant,in New York Trid- 
une. 


A GOOD TIME TO BUY CATTLE. 








Mr. I. C. Libby, the veteran cattle dealer of 
Maine, advises the farmers of his State to stock 
up with cattle. This is what be says: 


If any good feeder in Maine has the courage to 
stand up against a drooping and demoralized live 
stock market and stock up his farm with cattle to 
grow and fatten now is his opportunity. With the 
best, fine animals down to six cents dressed 
weight, what chances does he take? And when it 
becomes apparent that the country is going out of 
stock raising, it wou'd seem to be a good time to 
invest. It would take very little capital to start a 
herd of cattle at the present time, that, unless all 
signa fail, would be a good investment. It isa 
well grounded fact that in the State of Maine no 











great success can be attained at farming without 
live stock, as the whole gist of the thing is the 
fertility of our soil, while the feeding of hay to 
live stock is the only feasible way to attain that 
condition of things, commercial fertilizers not- 
withstanding. Now, with all nature offering her 
assistance in forwarding the interest of the hus- 
bandman by furnishing, luxuriant, unsurpassed, 
rich feed which, at the present time, never was 
excelled, it seems a pity on account of a few years 
of low prices on cattle, and a little hard luck on 
crops, to see the farmers of Maine all lose their 
courage and dispose of their stock, almost in its 
embryo state, by selling all the good blooded calves 
that may be wanted in the near future. We have 
never seen s0 many good combinations in one sea- 
son as are Offered, at the present time, to a plucky, 
live Maine farmer to make money. First, no one 
ever saw better pasture feed; second, it is ad- 
mitted by all that the whole country is lightly 
stocked; third, prices on all grades of stock, shcep 
or cattle is way down low; fourth, the prospect of 
a full hay crop never was more flattering all over 
the entire hay belt than at the present time; fifth, 
the oldest dealer never knew corn, shorts, and all 
classes of feed lower than at present; sixth, the 
money making market is easy in every town in 
Maine. With all these conditions so favorable, 
large profits could be made in Maine in feeding 
cattle, sheep, horses and swine, only it takes cour- 
age to win. 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 
As Shown at the Paris Exposition. 


The grouping of the many objects of interest 
and study in the American agricultural depart- 
ment involved much patient care and discrimi- 
nation on the part of the collectors. The task 
of the agricultural commissioner, Professor C. 
V. Riley, chief entomologist to the United 
States department of agriculture at Washing- 
ton, has been of no ordinary difficulty. But 
he has succeeded well and the display is much 
observed and complimented. To prepare a 
faithful representation of the American agri- 
cultural industry, and in the limited space 
available to display it,in a manner which 
would worthily reflect the extent of area, vari- 
ety of climate, diversity of interest, and the in- 
dustrial energy of 70,000,000 people, is a prob- 
lem that seldom demands solution. On enter- 
ing the United States Court at the east end of 
Quai d’ Orsai, between the Pont De L’ Alma 
and the Pont des Invalides, the visitor sees a 





posed in four beds, with a road ten feet wide be- 
tween every two beds. There was no tobacco 
placed in the roads. This spring I planted a 
row of asparagus in each road; there was also 
an asparagus seed bed from which I planted 
another three and one-half acres with asparagus 
this spring. No tobacco was placed on the 
seed bed. The place where the seed bed has 
been is now a part of the new asparagus planta- 
tion. The only places attacked by beetles this 
summer are those tour roads, the place where 
the seed bed has been, and the plants heeled in. 
Had I used tobacco on the seed bed I think my 
plantation would have been entirely free from 
the beetle. G. A. SCHMITT. 
Norfolk Co., Mass. 





SAWDUST 
Asa Mulch and Plant Mold. 


Sawdust is valued chiefly as an absorbent at 
the present time. It is undoubtedly valuable 
as a vehicle for saving and conveying waste 
material, especially liquid manures. But I be- 
lieve it has under some conditions a value in- 
herent in itself as a fertilizer. It takes tims to 
develope and extract its virtues—to put them 
in a soluble state. But it can be converted into 
a most valuable product as a mulch or a plant 
mold for potting and gardening generally. 
What is it but this that gives the value to what 
we style “chip dirt’? 

I have noticed that where the saw horse 
stands for any length of time there is found a 
fine, black soil just beneath the debris of the 
surface that bears quite a semblance to the al- 
luvial and proverbial black loam of the West. 





| 











And I have also noticed that this on being | 


tested about trees and plants is as good as it 
looks. 
dirt about my wood pile made an immense 
growth—too immense in fact, for everything 
went to foliage. I think in using it we should 
avoid the chips as much as possible, and get 
only the well-formed mold beneath the surtace. 


| Realizing the tact that there is ‘good in every- 


display of forest products from the great lum- | 


ber regions of the States. These are exhibited 


in various stages from the raw timber to the | 
Associated with this | 


manufactured product. 
display is a model of a tree-planting machine 
which has been proved capable of planting as 
many as 8000 or 10,000 trees in a single day. 
Close at hand is a valuable series of wall- 


thing” let us try “chip dirt” as a fertilizer and 
report on its merits. If it proves itself worthy 
then we can have it on a larger scale than the 
capacity of the wood pile admits of by using 


sawdust from tke mills. I think, however, 
that the most virtue would be found inthe 
hard wood sawdust. A. P. REED. 





DAIRY GOSSIP. 


Opinions and Facts From Various Sources, 


The condensed milk industry is a growing 


one, and still the demand for a first-class article 


| charts illustrating in graphic form the economic | 


features of cereal cultivation, agricultural edu- | 


cation, railroad development, and subj3cts of 
allied character. A collection of cotton fibre 
products includes a large number of specimens 


and oil, and cotton oi! soap. Adjacent to thii 
exhibit is a variety of specimens of flax, jute, 
and of the ramie fibre grown in Texas. Next 
is a collection of the wools produced in differ 
ent parts of the Union by the various breeds of 
sheep. 

The native fruit industry is illustrated by an 
exhibit comprising raisins, oranges and nuts: 
models of apples, pears and other cultivated 
fruits, and a series of American wines. At the 
other end of this court the surroundings are 
chiefly corn and honey. The grain exhibit is 
almost bewildering in the number and variety of 
products. In one ease alone there are upwards 
of two hundred and fifty varieties of seed grains 
in every conceivable form, from all the principal 
grain-growing regions of the union. An in- 
structive collection of prepared 
cereals” includes pearl hominy, yellow indian 
meal, crushed wheat, rice and rice meal. A 
remarkably fine exhibit of hops, which grow to 
perfection in California, is flanked by a series of 
bottles of beer. ‘Che honey colleetion includes 
honey in every known form, a series of bee 
appliances, and the packages in general use for 
shipping and marketing the produce of the hive. 
The very beautiful display illustrative of the 
economic entomology of the United States, 
specially prepared by Dr. Riley himself, re- 
wards the most minute inspection. The speci- 
mens are shown in conjunction with specimens 
of the plants which they attack, in order to 
indicate the nature of the injury, and to suggest 
remedial or preventive measures. The exhibit 
of vegetable products includes preserved corn, 
tomatoes, peas and other vegetables, bottled or 
canned. Forage plants and grasses are pre- 
sented in a collection of great variety and in- 
terest. The silk industry is not overlooked. 
Illustrations are afforded of the various stages 
of manipulation through which the raw material 
passes, and there are shown sixty-four speci- 
mens of cocoons produced in the United States. 
A carefully-made selection of tobacco products 
from Virginia, Kentucky, Connecticut and 
Maryland serves to show to whai perfection the 
American tobacco industry has attained. A 
small group of sugar maples and sorghum 
plants will remind the continental cultivators of 
sugar-beet that their industry is one that has 
not escaped the competitive instincts of Ameri- 
can enterprise. 

The whole collection of vegetable products in 
the American section is in charge of Mr. Charles 
R. Dodge of Washington, son of the well- 
known agricultural statistician. A large col- 
lection of cut meats, lards, hams and canned 
products from Chicago and other packers bears 
eloquent testimony to the efforts that are being 
made to secure a world-wide trade inthe ani- 
mal produce of the prairie and the cornfield. 
Amongst the varieties of cheese may be spe- 
cially noted, besides the ordinary dairy cheese, 
the American Cheddar, the Young America, the 
Pineapple and the Sage cheese. The butter has 
been selected with a view to the development of 
European trade, but it will include a number of 
small packages such as are used for the home 
trade. It was thought desirable to transport in 
small packages for the purpose of ,testing the 
quality by a more severe trial than is ordinarily 
given to butter in large packages. In connec- 
tion with the dairy exhibit is an ingenious 
working model of a creamery operated on the 
cream-gathering system. Live stock, of course, 
are not included here, but there are series of 
photographs taken by Messrs. Scrieber and 
Sons, representing some of the choicest dairy 
blood known to breeders, including Guernseys, 


Jerseys, Ayrshires and Holsteins. 
JAMES CHEESMAN. 





TOBACCO 





As an Open-Air Insecticide. 





ASPARAGUS BEETLE. 


Last year { had very great numbers of them 
on my field. Being frightened by their num- 
bers seen as late as October, this spring I 
opened furrows on each side of the rows and 
placed a little more than half aton of tobacco 
stems in those rows, closing them again with a 
plow. The two acres and one third were dis- 


‘*breaktast | 


is in excess of the supply. 
The basis of the yellow color in butter at thi 
season is the greenness of the grass, and care 


should be used not to overdo the use ot artificial] 


| coloring. 
of raw cotton, cotton seed, cotton seed cake | 


The Orange County Farmer says a profitable 
dairy cow should give not less than seven thou- 


sand pounds of milk per annum, and with 


| proper care in feed and breed, any intelligent 


farmer can easily reach that standard. 
The milk business is laborious, calling for 
work from early in the morning until into the 


| night, with no cessation on Sundays, and the 





only way to be amply rewarded isto grade up 
the herd by the use of pure-bred males.—/’/il- 
adelphia Record. 

Horace McBride of Middleton, N. Y., 
had a dairy herd numbering twenty-one head 
which produced 140,442 pounds of milk. The 
average receipts per cow were $92, and the cost 
of feeding the whole dairy was between $400 
and $500, besides three acres of corn which he 
raised himself. 


in 1886 


While we have to admit, says the American 
Dairyman, that there is a great scarcity of 
records to back the opinion that the Guernsey is 
a great butter cow, at the same time if we were 
selecting a bull to cross onto common cows for 
a butter dairy, we know of no breed that would 
meet with more kindness at our hands than the 
Guernsey. 

The fifth annual report of the New York dairy 
commissioner contains statistics trom 1,200 but- 
ter and cheese factories located in thirty-seven 
different counties of that State, from which it 
appears that the average amount of milk per 
cow given in the season 1s 3,034 pounds. This 
at eighty-five cents per hundred makes the in- 
come to the dairymen of that State, $25.79 per 
cow. 

A correspondent in AHoara's 
writes : 
tinguished coterie of gentlemen, including a 


Dairyman 


Some tomato plants set in the chip | 


Tae 
Hoots 


Sarsapatiila | 


Hoses 
OoeHalar | 


The Chief Reason for th 
cess of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is fo 
article itself. It is merit that wins 
fact that Hood’s Sarsaparilla act 
complishes what is claimed for it 
has given to this medicine a po 
sale greater than that of any other s 


Merit WINS fer jetore 

fier before t} 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Rheum and all Humors, Dyspepsia, s 
Headache, Biliousness, 
Tired Feeling, creates an Appetite, st 
ens the Nerves, builds up the Whole § 

Hood’s Sarsaparilia is sold by; 

gists. $1; six for$5. Prepared byC. I 
& Co., Apothecal ies, Lowell, Mass. 
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overcomes 








| individual teats, and on that of the tota 


| of milk given. 
| letters, 
called A, the hind teat on the right side ] 
hind teat on the left side ¢ 
the left side D. 


be blindly followed. 


The teats were designat 
the front teat on the right side 


, and the front teat o 
On the first day A wa 


first, B second, C third and D fourth 
second day B was milked first, C seco 
and A fourth. The third day C was 
first, D second, A third and B fourt T 
fourth day D was milked first, A s 
third and C fourth. The last teat, with | 
exception, (when the teat C was milk 
gave the least milk and milk of th 
quality, showing that there is evide 
connection between the different quarters 
udder. There is also a wide variatior 
quality of the milk on the different days 
the first day when the teat A was milked first 
the average percent of fat from the four teat 
was Only 2.90. On the following evening 
B was milked first it was 5.00 per 
course more experiments in this dire 
be necessary before any definite conclusions 
be drawn; and although no one would tbir 
milking a cow in the above manner, it m 
found in future experiments that the b 
will be obtained by observing a certain 
milking. 
LINSEED AND OIL CAKE. 

Linseed and oil cake are too rich to be 
as food alone, they are supplementary | 
it. ¢., they can be added to poor fodder t 
a suflicient, wholesome ration; or the 


added to a maintenance ration to obtain 
er ration. 


of similar concentrated foods, food whic! 


By the intelligent use of thes 


wise would be unavailable on account 
deficiency of fat and protein may be ut , 
and at the same farmer can | 
supply ot rich fertilizer for his fields. | 


time the 
stance, straw is comparatively rich in 

and fibre, but is insufticient alone to form ara 
tion on account of its Jack of fat and prot 
oil cake also is insufficient alone to form 
tion on account of its richness of fat and} 
tein—the mixture of the two renders 
available. Inthe use of such strong 

oil cake, no fixed rule or standard or ratio 
Intelligence and comm 
sense combined with a proper understanding 
the nature of the foods are a feeder’s best and 
safest guide. Begin with a small quantity, 8: 
one-half pound or one pound, gradual!’ 
crease the allowance, observing the effect at 
limiting the amount by the effect produced 
thus suit the ration tothe animal and to 
ability to properly digest the food; do not tr 


| to force the animal or its digestive powers to 40! 


**T) es it not seem strange that the dis- | 


station director, who furnished the cream sym- | 
posium tor the New ENGLAND FARMER, should, | 


after two years of warm discussion about the 


values of cream, decide that cream is cream, | 


and that a space is of arbitrary value. 


This is | 


a long way in the rear of the Wisconsin teach- | 


ings on this point.” 


The harmouy of science and practice in the | 


mixing of skim milk and flaxseed may be 


clearly seen from the following table, the defi- | 
ciency of fatinthe skim milk being supplied | 
by the excess in the flaxseed and the propor- | 


tions of the whole milk being restored thereby : 
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Whole milk. . . 87.80 3.40 3.80 4.80 ., 070 
Skim milk .. .90.70 3.10 0.70 480 .. 0.70 
Flax seed. . . . 86.30 20.47 32.10 30.80 4.87 3.46 


Bulls are apt to be too fat,and in such condition 
their natural vigor is greatly impaired. Begin- 
ning his management at an early date in his 


fixed ration.— Ontario Agricultural C 








[HE MOST DISTRESSING FOKMS OF SK) 
and scalp diseases, with loss of huair,! 
infancy to old age, are speedily, economical 
permanently cured by the CuTICURA REM! 
when all other remedies and methods fail. 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTic!4 : 
SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared! 


| it, externally,and CuTICURA RESOLVENT,t 


Blood Purifier, internally, cure every for 


| 
| skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofu 


life, he should be taught subjection and be fed | 


for development of strength. Bulls are usually 
considered dangerous. It is acommon remark 
to look out for them for there is no knowing 
when they will break loose. Thatis true. But 
the fact is that many a bull is ruined through 
sheer recklessness of management. The man 
who handles any animal! ought to have his eyes 
open and be on his guard. It is foolhardiness 
to think that because an animal has always 
been gentle and harmless it may never be 
otherwise. 

There is great need of knowing just what 
each cow is doing every day, and a real bright, 
energetic man will easily devise some way of find- 
ing this out. We have often seen a number of 
good cows made unprofitable by indifference to 
the law which governs them individually in 
their feeding. It may be set down as a rule 
that the more special dairy blood a cow has, 
the more certain is she to turn her food into 
milk solids, and not fat and flesh. But even 
with all the aid that special dairy breeding can 
give, each cow should be thoroughly tested, so 
that the herdsman can know what are her traits, 
individually.— Hoard’s Dairyman. 

CURIOSITIES OF MILKING. 

An experiment was undertaken by the short 
course agricultural students of the university of 
Wisconsin, to determine if the order in which 
the teats are milked has any influence on the 
yield and composition of the milk given by the 
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Sold «verywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; 5 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the P 
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DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass 
Send for ‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
a@- Pimples, blackheads, chapped and bl 
aa = askin prevented by CuricurA Soar. 
Relief in one minute, for all | 
weaknesses, in CUTICURA ANTI-PAID 
TER, the only pain-killing plaster 


All orders tor . 
Billheads, Bills of Fare, Ss 
Cards, Circulars, Checks, 
Drafts, 
Envelopes, 
rt lyers, 
Gammed Labels, 
Handbills, 
Invitations, 
Justices’ Blanks, 
K. of L. Works, 
Letter Heads, 
Mourning Cards, 
Note Heads, 
Urder Blanks, 
Programmes, 
Question Books, 
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Stickers, | 
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Tags, Time Tables, 
Unique Designs, 

Visiting Cards, 

Wedding Cards, 
Xpeditiously Xecuted, 
YZly and neatly arranged 
& Satisfaction guaranteed, 
(<= at very low rates. 


MYCLOPEDIAS. 


SECOND HAND--ALL KINDS: 
B. A. FOWLER & CO. 


86 BROMFIELD ST., ROSTO. 
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9 writer in an exchange speaking of a 
ortain manufactory says: **1100 female 

; -ed.”? 4 
operatives are employed.” Why not say 


9 
() women : 





ejower lovers are giving their gardens 
epecial attention now and women who are 
--opested in growing roses and geraniums 
way learn something from a timely article 
-\rs. M. D. Wellcome given in another 


Lie 
jib 


w men are successful in describing 
‘ashionable dress. Their almost total lack 
» this respect together with the growth of 
it nal journalism has placed society re- 
nas in the hands of women. As long 
-. men attempted the work their reports 
were quite a8 unsatisfactory, as that of a 

»tleman who, returning from the wed- 
ving ot aniece in a distant city, was 
agverly questioned by his family as to the 


-ide's costume, said : 


as mit 


she bad on some kind of a dress, with a lot 

iubbery of some sort or another down the 

‘ it, and a thingamajig on the back of it, 

sh jong tail of some stuff—I don’t know 

«bat it was—dragging out behind, and a lot of 

sip dap dounces over the whole thing. There 

aa + no arms to it, and she had a lot of white 

- soft and floppy-like, on her head, and 
s jist all I know about it. 





How can you cook?” said one woman 
another who had talent for other things 
:t who was temporarily obliged to pre- 
pare three daily meals. ‘‘I only endure 
it by doing everything in the very best 
way, was the reply. ‘“‘If I allow things 
to wet slipshod I hate the whole thing ; but 
[keep my work up to a sort of gilt 
There was much of 
housework 
sinks into drudgery or rises to a profes- 
sion according as a plodding domestic or a 
thinking woman takes hold of it. I am 
more than ever sure that women work too 
bard and think too little about their house- 
work. This conclusion has been reached 
atter a good many years of practice and 
experimenting with all sorts of short cuts 
to getting things done and out of the way 
n order to get time for something beside 
isual routine. ‘*But,” a young house- 
keeper said to me, ‘‘I do think about my 
isework all the time.” Her thinking 
may be worrying how she is ever going to 
lean those windows, do that great iron- 
ing, entertain Aunt Martha or make the 
iby’s short dresses. She may be even 
x over next fall’s pickling 
| preserving. That is the wrong kind 
thinking. The thought that will help is 
that which plans. Such thought arranges 
‘he next three or six meals, a list of the 
things to be bought the next time she goes 
town, the work of the week so that 
there may be an even amount of standing 
and sitting and an average each of house- 
work and sewing. There is a homely old 
saying, ‘‘Let your head save your heels” ; 
that would make a good text to pin over 
the kitchen sink, and from it many a ser- 
mon on household management might be 
preached. 


ve, | enjoy it.” 
sense in her answer; 


w worrying 





SOME GOOD HINTS. 


MARY LYON’S TIME. 


Tbe founder and principal of Mount Holyoke 
Female Seminary observed the tendency among 
young women in the institution to waste much 
valuable time. Long before that she had 
/bserved the tendency in herself, and guarded 
against it by constant watchfulness. 

After her death a paper was found among her 
effects, containing seven ways of wasting time, 
against which she guarded, as follows: 

1. Indefinite musings. 

2. Anticipating needlessly. 

Needless speculations. 
Indulging in reluctance to begin a duty. 
In doubtful cases, not deciding at once. 
Musing needlessly on what has been said 
r done, or what may be. 
Spending time in reveries which should be 
nt in prayer. 


ESSENCE OF ROSES. 
A correspondent a3ks how to make a flavor 
ng or extractfrom roses. For lack of personal 
‘ledge we give ber a recipe recommended 
lighly by a writer in Rural New Yorker, who 
“Save all your rose leaves and put 
into a jar, or bowl, as you may prefer. 
ten make a strong sirup of granulated sugar. 
When the sirup is boiling-hot pour it over the 
eaves and cover the jar, or bow!, closely. Let 
till cool. Then strain the sirup trom the 
s, and you have the most delightful aro 
essence imaginable. This makes a 
3 flavoring for cake, corn-starch, farina 

ther desserts. 


SALAD DRESSING. 


‘sponse to our recent request for a receipt 

' salad dressing without oil, the Merrimac 
Journal publishes the following which 

¢ editor says he has tried, and thinks it sur- 
asses any he ever ate at any first-class hotel or 
restaurant: “Cream a small cup of butter, and 
rinto it the yolks of three eggs. Mix to- 
eether one teaspoonful of mustard, one teas- 
nial of salt, and a quarter of a saltspoonful 
ayenne, and add to the butter and egg. 
“Ur in slowly, instead of oil, one cup of cream, 
‘na add the juice of one lemon and halt a cup of 


Vinegar, , 





SCIENCE IN BED MAKING, 

_A man who does considerable travelling in- 
‘orms the Hotel World that at four-fifths of the 
“otels the bed blankets are folded at the top 
‘Ustead of the bottom. ‘Do tell your readers 
says he, ‘that chamber maids should be in- 
‘tructed to fold the blankets at the bottom of 
‘se bed.” If the blanket is doubled over at 
‘Me bead of the bed where your chin comes, 
W28tis the result when the covering becomes 
‘oO Warm? You cannot throw off the upper 
od unless you tumble out and reconstruct and 
‘emodel the bed covering, and this remodelling 











will probably be prefaced before getting up 
with an expressive soliloquy not learned when 
you attended Sunday-school. Fold, or double 
over the blanket at the bottom, leaving the 
upper end of the covering as if it were two 
blankets, one of which may be easily thrown off. 





PRACTICAL COOKERY. 





Contributed by an Esteemed Subscriber. 


GRAHAM GEMS, 


One cup of milk, a smali cup of water, one 
egg, two cups of graham flour, one tablespoon- 
ful of butter, one-half tablespoonful of baking 
powder. Mix the baking powder thoroughly 
with the flour, rub the butter into it, then add 
the milk, water and beaten egg, stir hard and 
bake in a quick oven in gem pans. 

COOKIES. 


One cup of butter; two cups of sugar; five 
cups of flour; six tablespoonfuls of milk; one 
tablespoonful of baking powder. Roll and cut 
out then bake in a quick oven. 


A DESERT FOR HOT WEATHER. 


Simmer one small cup of tapioca on the back 
of the stove in sufficient water to cover until it 
is transparent; then add one and a half cups of 
sugar; let it cool then add the juice of three 
lemons. Stir well, pour into a glass dish and 
put on ice or in a cool place till wanted. It is 
better made the day before serving. 


POTATOES FOR BREAKFAST. 


Cut cold potatoes fine; put them in a frying 
pan with milk enough to cover them ; apiece of 
butter, salt and pepper to taste. A sprig of 
parsley minced fine is a great improvement. 
Let them simmer a few minutes then shake in 
flour to thicken about as thick as cream and 
serve in a hot dish. One who has a sunny 
window can grow a box of parsley in winter 
without much trouble and will find it very con- 
venient for flavoring soup, scrambled eggs, 
omelets, stewed potatoes, etc. Grow in the 
garden in summer and take it in early in the 
fall before the cold has checked the growth. 

HICKORY NUT CAKE, 

One and one-half cup of sugar, two-thirds 
cup sweet milk, about one-half cup of butter and 
the whites of three eggs, three teaspoons bak- 
ing powder; two and one-half cups of flour; 
stir one cup of hickory nuts chopped fine into 
the flour. Bake in a square pan and frost, 
making squares, and stick a half kernel on 
each square. 

A GOOD CHEAP PUDDING. 


One cup of cider, one cup of water, one cup 
of molasses, one cup of raisins, one teaspoonful 
of soda and flour enough to make a stiff bat- 
ter. Steam two and a half hours. 

Sauce.—One-half cup of sugar, a spoonful of 
butter and a little flour stirred into boiling 
water, flavor with nutmeg or to to the taste. 

D. 





CULINARY WISDOM 


Gathered From Various Sources. 


There is a foolish prejudice against “stews,” 
as dishes of stewed meat are called, and perhaps 
their name has worked them injury, for if en- 
tered on bills of fare as they are in France as 
ragouts, fricandeaus a la blanquette, or ala 
jardinvere, they assume considerable dignity,and 
are rarely condemned to a second rate position. 
To prepare a stew properly the meat should be 
cooked slowly till tender; the quantity of water 
should always be small. If it dries away 
in cooking add a little more to prevent burn- 
ing. When the meat is done there should be 
only enough fluid around it to make a gravy. 
It is objected thatin long cooking the juice is 
nearly all withdrawn from the meat, but if it is 
all retained in the gravy that is poured over the 
meat in serving that is no disadvantage. Un- 
fortunately the average cook’s paucity of intel- 
lect leads her to cover the meat or poultry she 
is stewing with a deluge of water, pouring away 
the surplus before serving, and with it the very 
essence of the meat. 

For breakfast or luncheon, in the dining- 
room or in the nursery, there are few table 
dishes more wholesome and more delicious than 
well-stewed fruit served up with cream or cus- 
tard. There are many persons, however, who 
cannot eat it on account either of the acidity ot 
the fruit or the excess of sugar necessary to 
make it palatable. Sugar does not, of course, 
counteract acidity ; it only disguises it, and its 
use in large quantities is calculated to retard 
digestion. The housewife may, therefore, be 
grateful for the reminder that a pinch—a very 
small pinch—of carbonate of soda, sprinkled 
over the fruit previously to cooking, will save 
sugar, and will render the dish at once more 
palatable and more wholesome. 

If agriculturists would turn their attention to 
raising a mode! onion, with the strong scent taken 
out that taints the breath so unpleasantly, fami- 
lies will be putting their “pills” in the cellar by 
the barrel, and the doctors would take to onion 
farming. The onions act as a cathartic and 
diuretic and may help to break upa cold or 
lessen the bad symptoms. Said a doctor, “I 
always store a barrel ot onions in my cellar in 
the fall. We have them cooked twice a week, 
and whoever of the family is threatened with a 
cold eats some onions raw. If this vegetable 
were generally eaten there would be no diph- 
theria, rheumatism, gout, kidney or stomach 
troubles. But bless you! the young men and 
women are afraid to eat them. 

All vegetables should go into fast boiling 
water, to be quickly brought to the boiling 
point again, not left to steep in the water betore 
boiling, which toughens them and destroys 
color and flavor. 

The time table must always be regulated by 
the hour at which the meats willbe done. If 
the meat should have to wait five minutes for 
the vegetales, there would be a loss of punctu- 
ality, but dinner would not be damaged. But 
if your vegetables “are done and wait for the 
meat, your dinner will certainly be much the 
worse; yet so general is the custom of over- 
boiling vegetables or putting them to cook ina 
hap-hazard way, somewhere about the time, 
that very many people would not recognize the 
damage. They would very quickly see the 
superiority of vegetables cooked at just the 
right time, but would attribute: it to some su- 
periority in the article itself, that they were 
fresher and finer, not knowing that the best and 
freshest of vegetables improperly cooked are 
little better than the poor ones. 





The farmer’s wife of today embodies more 
than any other woman the qualities that dis- 
tinguished the early American matron. What 
a strange contrast does the modern woman of 





fashion, with her French toilet and manners, 
her vapid talk ana her sentimental religion, 
present to the good sense, innate dignity, and 
kindly grace of such women of the past, as 
Martha Washington and Dollie Madison. The 
contrast is strongly in favor of the latter, and a 
travesty on our boasted progressive civilization. 
Not only has she attended faithfully to every 
home duty, comparatively unremunerated, but 
she is the soul of every moral enterprise, and 
the foe of every enemy of the home. Asa sin- 
gle instance, witness her untiring efforts against 
the liquor traffic, and its marvellous results.— 
Mrs. Emma Taylor. 





TO GET RID OF FLIES. 


Cleanliness. Window Screens. 


thrum. 


Pyre- 


Horse-stable proximity is favorable to the fly 
nuisance, as are swill pails, slopholes and un- 
clean kitchen surroundings generally. There- 
fore, the tidy housekeeper is less tormented 
by presence of the winged scavengers. But, 
despite best efforts, they are apt to be with us, 
and Professor Cook suggests, from his own 
practice, a three-fold precaution for their abate- 
ment: 

“First, we have screens to all our windows, 
and to such doors as are much used, especially 
the outside doors to kitchen and dining-room. 
The screens to the kitchen windows are full 
length, so the windows can be opened either 
from above or below. We believe in fresh air; 
and with this arrangement we get it. 

“Secondly, the screen to the pantry window, 
to each of the dining-room windows, and to one 
window of each of the other rooms, is hinged at 
the top to the upper sash. Thus by darkening 
all the other windows, the flies alight on this 
hinged screen. We now push the screen quick” 
ly ,out at the bottom, brush rapidly with a 
palm-leaf fan, and, lo! the flies are all outside 
the window. 

“Thirdly, in case the flies get too thick, we 
use pyrethrum, or, better, California pyrethrum 
or buhach. Toware night we try to attract all 
the flies into the kitchen by darkening the 
other rooms and placing odorous sweets ex- 
posed in that room. At ten o’clock—bed- 
time—we scatter by means of a ten-cent bel- 
lows a little ot the powder into the room. The 
next morning the flies are dead, or partially 
paralyzed, on the kitchen floor, and are swept 
up and cremated in the kitchen stove before any 
revive. Mrs. Cook prefers the hinged screens, 
in the main, as too free use of the pyrethrum 
does spread a fine dust on the furniture, which 
is not desirable.’—New York Tribune. 





HYGIENE OF THE FEET. 





Why is it that so many bestow care upon 
their hands and ignore their feet, asks a writer 
in the Home Maker. 

At a certain fashionable watering place last 
summer, one could not fail to be impressed by 
the deformities of the fashionable foot. One 
who had not seen it would regard with shudder- 
ing incredulity the statement that ladies of 
wealth, fashion and presumably of culture and 
refinement exhibited to the public gaze feet 
adorned with corns, bunions, ingrowing nails 
and every variety of ugliness. And the owners 
of these objects regarded them with complacent 
admiration because their ill-shaped nails were 
polished till they shone. 

The feet should, of course, be included in the 
daily bath. Two or three times a week one 
should have a hot foot-bath ; ten minutes is long 
enough. The nails should be trimmed lower in 
the middle than at the corners, and the feet 
should occasionally be rubbed with almond oil. 

Shoes should fit closely but not tightly. 
Loose shoes are as damagingas tight ones. But 
above all things don’t have a shoe too short. A 
short shoe is the cause of ingrowing nails and 
bunions, and makes an easy, graceful walk 
impossible. 

Just here I want to quote a well-known phy- 


sician, for the benefit of those who have a. 


general air of being “‘fagged out.” “If I could 
say only one thing to every girl an? woman in 
the world for their health and appearance, it 
would be thie:—Never stand when you can 
sit.” 


GRANDMOTHER’S ROSE JAR. 





Every June my New England grandmother 
gathers her store of white damask roses, care- 
fully dries their petals in the sun and treasures 
them ready for atime of need. Let there bea 
case of weak, inflamed eyes or a slight summer 
disorder in an infant and grandmother will ap 
pear, a practical comforter, with her infusion of 
dried or fresh rose leaves. On her light-stand 
is always the quaint jar of sweetness which 
she prepares in this way: Gather the fragrant 
rose petals and sprinkle them with salt, a layer 
at a time, stir each day for one month, pour off 
the water and add one tablespoonful of ground 
allspice, cloves, cinnamon, nutmeg und mace 
and dry lemon and orange rind. Her grand- 
daughter adds orris root, some grains of musk, 
sprigs of lavender and spikenard, and calls hers 
& pot-pourri jar. 

Grandmother has an inexpensive method ot 
extracting the perfume of her favorite flower: 
Gather the rose petals dry into a jar, take a 
bottle that will fit exactly into the mouth of the 
jar when inverted. Soak clean pieces of sponge 
in pure Olive oil and place them in the bottle. 
Invert the jar and set it in the hot sunshine for 
five days. The heat will distill the perfume of 
the petals and saturate the sponges. As often 
as the leaves are dry change to fresh ones. 
When the sponges are wet squeeze out the oi! 
and keep it in a tightly corked vial. 


WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





The New England Women’s press associa- 
tion sent fifty dollars to the sufferers at Jobns- 
town, Pa. 

The thriving Wheaton Seminary club organ- 
ized in Boston last year will hold a garden party 
at Norton, June 18. 

The Women’s Press Association has accepted 
an invitation to spend a day with Miss Vining 
at Hull in place of its next sociai and literary 
meeting. 

A department has been arranged for Cha- 
tauqua this summer called the Woman’s club 
and under the head “Woman at Home.” All 
sorts of practical topics will be discussed such 
as sanitation of homes, house decoration, care 
of children, marketing, dress, servants, etc. 
The branch called ‘Woman Abroad” will dis- 
cuss missions, temperance, local charities and 
like matters. 


SCROFULA. 


No remedy offered the publie so positively eradi- 
Nor ‘ ve* 
cates scrofulous sores, humors, and impurities tah 
the blood as Hood’s Sarsa parila. The remarkable 
cures Of men, women and children prove it a reliable 
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INSUBRANOER. 





Quincy Mutual Fire insurance Co. 
CASH FUND, JAN. 1, 1887, $515,257.87 


Surplus over Ke-Insurance,, . + » + » $204,026.39 
Gainin Cash Fundthe pastyear,..., 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 
Amount atrisk, $29,588,766.00. 
Total Liabilities, $221,231.48 
Dividends paidon every Expiring Policy : 60 per 


cent. on all others. 
Cras. A. HOWLAND, Pres’t and Treas. 
WILLIAM H. FAY Secretary. 


AMOS KEYES & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 


Butter, Cheese Eggs, Flour, Beans 


Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Applies, &c 
26 Blackstone Street, Boston. 
Amos KEYES. FREv. L. KEYES. C. A. KEYES, 








ESTABLISHED 1856. 


WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers ip 


FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE 


Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork. Lard 
Poultry. Dried Apples, &é¢. 


w@Country Consignments Solicited.sg- 


#8 Biackstone &t., 
wnder New Bngland Houre, 
BOSTON. CHags. 0. BROOK? 


Ww. Ff. BRooxs. 
WwW. #H. RUDD & SON 
Commission Merchants in 
EGGS, POULTRY AND GAME. 


10 MERCHANTS ROW, BOSTON. 


Proprietors of Orrocco Poultry Farm 
We have made special arrangements this season 
to handle large quantities of 


LIVE POULTRY 


and can give shippers the 


HICHEST MARKET PRICE 


and prompt returns. Full directions and quota 
tions sent on receipt of two cent stamp. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


Wholesale and Retail. 

Wheat, Buckwheat, Barley, Mixed Feed. 
Ground Beef Serap, Cracked Bone, 
Bone Meal, Shells, &¢., &., 
Broken Rice and Waste Bread 


Superior tor Chickens.' 
Send for price list. 


EXCELSIOR EGG FOOw 


MAES HENS LAY. 
1 Ib Boxes, 25c. 241b Cans, 50c. 


WwW. N. SMITH & CO. 


224 and 226 Friend St., Boston. 
Mention the FARMER and HOMES. 











16 YEARS ESTABLISHED. 


G. S. PALMER, 


GENERAL PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
For the sale or 


POULTRY, BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, GAME 
DRIED FRUITS, ETC. 

Also Potatoes, Apples and Onions, and 
Cranberries a 8S ality. For current quo- 
tations see market report on fifth page. 
166 Reade St., Near Greenwich St., N. Y. 

References—Chatham National Bank, N. Y., 
Thurber, Whyland & Co,,N. Y., and any estab- 
lished produce house in Boston. 

Shipping Card and Market Reports furnished on 
application. Correspondence solicited. 





Intelligent Readers will notice that 


Tutt’s Pills 


are not “warranted to cure’ all classes 
of diseases, but only such as result 
from a disordered liver, viz: 


Vertigo, Headache, Dyspepsia, 
Fevers, Costiveness, Bilious 
Colic, Flatulence, etc. 


For these they are not warranted in- 
fallible, but are as nearly so as itis pos- 
sible tomakearemedy. Price, 25cts. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


BOSTON INVESTMENT CO 


1 PER 
5, FEN. 


QUARTERLY. 





Best Commercial Real Estate 
tor Security. 


For a descriptive pamphlet, send to GEORGE 
LEONARD, Gen Ag’t, Office 9, 10 & 11 Adver- 
tiser Building, 246 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


ANY PART FOR A 
Mowing Machine, Horse Rake, 
Plow or Lawn Mower. Show 
this to your hardware Dealer 


or send us, express paid, the broken part to be du- 








and wonderful medicine. C. I. Hood & Co., Apoth- 


tcaries, Lowell, Mass. Sold by druggists and dealers 


15,101.82 | 


cent.on 5 years,40 percent.onS years,and 20 per | 


Parker & Wood, 


1889 Machine be-~*S 
fore purchasing. ~ 





plicated. Catalogue free. The hitman & 
Barnes Mfg Co., Boston, MASS. 


IMPORTANT | 


—TO— 


HOUSEKERPERS. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
OUR GRANGE HOMES 


WOMEN’S INTERESTS 
PREMIUM LIST. 








Readers of this paper receive in four is- 
sues more reading designed especially for | 
women than they do in many of the cheap | 
monthly domestic publications which owe | 

| 


/ much of their size to advertising matter. 
| This Women’s Interests’ page is fresh every | 


week ; it treats of timely topics and inci- | 
dents and of every kind of work in its sea- 
son. New features will be added and 
nothing which is of even slight interest to 
women will be overlooked. Theaim is to 
make the page reliable and helpful rather 
than sensational or trashy. 

Everyone is welcome to write for the 
Interests, if no more than to send a favorite 
recipe, a personal comment, or a question. | 
Anything will be welcome. 

This department has proved so very 
popular that we wish to make a special | 
effort to bring its good things to the atten- | 
tion of a widely increasing circle of read- | 
ers. As we believe that none can present | 


| the claims of the paper so forcefully and so | 


candidly as those to whom it is familiar | 
and who have received benefit from its 

weekly visits—we wish to have them act as | 
agents and canvassers for us. But we do | 
not expect them to work for nothing ; to | 
remunerate them for the labor we offer as 

premiums some reliable articles, useful in | 
every household, which the editor of the | 
Women’s Interests page has personally 

selected for their desirability, and person- 

ally recommends. Most of them are in 

practical use by her. 

All of these offers are to old subscribers, 
who, in addition to continuing their own | 
subscriptions, send in new subscriptions of | 
the number and for the time indicated. It 
will not answer the requirements for one 
member of a family to stop his subscription 
and order the paper sent to some other 
member. 





LEMON SQUEEZER. 


For one three months’ subscription at 50 
cents we will send the glass lemon squeezer 
used and recommended by the Cooking school. | 
This useful article fits the top of an ordinary | 
cup ortumbler. Place half a lemon upon the | 
point of the squeezer, then by a few turns of the | 
wrist all the juice is extracted, entirely free | 
from seeds and pulp. 


COFFEE MAKER. 


For one three months’ subscription at 50 
cents we will send the ‘‘Perfect Coffee Maker.’ 
This little invention allows the full strength of 
the coffee to be extracted and also measures the 
amount to be used. 


SHEARS. 


For one year’s subscription at $2.00 we will 
send a pair of eight-inch shears with plated 
blades and Japanncd handles. 

GRIDDLE. 

For one year’s subscription at $2.00 we will 
send a patent cake griddle which tits any stove. 
It heats in five minutes and cakes can be baked 
on it twice as rapidly as upon an old-fashioned 
griddle.. The cakes are of uniform size and 


| be dried in a few days. 














THE STANDARD BUCKEYE MOWER oan be soon at our Store. | 
SEEDS, PLANTS, VINES, Etec. AQ No Market St Boston 
. ) . 


Send for seed Cataloguc,. 


thicaness and thus pake evenly. No more 
practical premium is offered in our whole list. 


SCRUBBING BRUSH. , 


For one three months’ subscription at fifty 
cents we will send the Ladies’ Friend Scrub 
Brush. This brush has a long handle in a re- 
volving socket, making it adjustable to any 
position, and adding greatly to its convenience. 
By its use the labor of scrubbing floors is re- 
duced one half. 


STEAM COOKER. 


For two new subscribers at $2.00 each we will 
send the Paragon Steam Cooker. This cooker 
has two compartments, which offer the advan- 
tage of boiling and steaming at the same time. 
While boiling whatever is placed in the lower 


part, the steam rises and passes round and 


through the steamer and cooks the food placed 

above. The odor of boiling beef, cabbage, on- 

ions and other strong-flavored foods is kept out 

of the room while the steamer is in use. 
PICKLE STAND AND TONGS, 


For two new subscribers at $2.00 we will send 
a handsome pickle stand of colored glass with 
silver base and handle, accompanied with silver 
tongs. 

A FRUIT STAND. 

For two new subscribers at $2.00 each we will 
send a fruit stand nine inches in height, the 
bow! of crystal glass, with standard and base of 
chased silver. 

A FRUIT DISH. 

For two new subscribers at $2.00 each we will 
send a large fruit dish of colored glass with sil- 
ver base and handles. This is a low, round 
dish, and is by some preferred to the tall fruit 
dish. 

A COMPLETE TEA-SET. 


For three new subscribers we are enabled, by 


| an especial arrangement with one of the largest 


importing houses in Boston, to send a complete 
tea-set. These tea-sets of cream-colored Eng- 
lish ware are decorated in either of three tints, 
—blue, brown or pink, and contain 56 pieces of 
the latest design. A teapot, sugar-bowl, pitcher, 


| 12 plates, 12 cups, 12 saucers, 12 sauce-dishes, 2 
| platters, and a bowl are included. This is the 


most wonderful bargain ever offered by any 
newspaper. 
A GLADSTONE TABLE LAMP. 


For three new subcribers at $2.00 each we 
will send a handsome table lamp. This lamp 
gives a more brilliant white light than any 
lamp made, it is handsomely finished in gold or 
nickel and is easily kept in order. 

SIX TABLE KNIVES AND FORKS. 


With four néw subscribers at $200 each we 
will send six table knives and forks. 
CARVING 8ET. 


For four new subcribers at $2.00 each we will 
send a carving set consisting of knife with eight- 
inch blade, a fork and steel, all having buck- 
thorn handles and made from best Norway 
steel. 

A PARLOR LAMP. 2s 

For five new subscribers at $200 each we 
will send a handsome parlor lamp. It has the 
same powerful burner as the table lamp, but is 
made more ornamental for parlor use; it is fn- 
ished in gold or antique bronze. 

FRUIT EVAPORATOR. 

For four new subscribers at $2.00 sach we 
will send the *‘U. S.” Cook Store Fruit Evapo- 
rator. This evaporator has been thoroughly 
tested and does all that it claims todo. It can 
be used on any stove and no extra fire wiil be 
required while using it. The metal base meas- 
ures 22x16 inches and the height is 26 inches. 
The trays are sliding and contain tweive square 
feet of surface. Fruit dried in this evaporator 
retains much of its natural color and flavor 
and is kept free from dust and insects. It 
works rapidly and a large amount of fruit can 
This is a good oppor- 
tunity for several families to each get a copy of 


| the paper and a share in the use of the evapo- 


rator. 


« 


A HANDSOME DINNER SET. 
For eight new subscribers at $2.00 we wi 


| send a dinner set ot 112 pieces decorated with 


wild rose pattern in either brown, blue or pink. 
This set includes 12 dinner plates, 12 breaktfas 
plates, 12 tea plates, 12 soup plates, 12 frui 
saucers, 12 individual butters, 2 vegetable 
dishes, 1 large platter, 2 covered dishes, 1 cov- 
ered butter and drainer, 1 sauce boat, 1 pickle 
dish, 1 sugar bowl, 1 cream pitcher, 1 bowl, 12 
handled teacups and 12 saucers. This oppor- 
tunity to fill a china closet with ware of the 
latest design should tempt many housekeepers 
to make the effort to gain it. 


A SEWING MACHINE, 


For fifteen new subscribers at $2.00 each we 


| will send a strong, light-running, lock-stitch 
| machine, handsomely fivished and made in 
| every part of the best materials. 
pal features it is like the popular Singer ma- 


In its princi- 


chines with several new improvements not 
found in the Singer. This machine needs no 
introduction to many subscribers who have al- 
ready availed themselves of a former premium 
offer, and who have been uniformly well pleased 
with the machine and its work. Itis the same 
style of machine that has been sold for fifty 
dollars. 








THE STANDARD BUCKEYE MOWER. 
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Look Out for Improvements of 1889. 


A new Scythe which cannot be broken. 
A new Inside Shoe which cannot be clogged. 


Patented Self-Oilipg Pitman. 


Patented Chafe Plates, maintaining the Shear Cut, 


Patent Currying *prings. 


No other machine has these improvements. ; 
Be sure to see the New Big Six Foot Mower, the lightest draft 


Mower ever put in grass. 
Beware of imitations. 


Has but two Cog wheels. 


THE RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 





We still retain the agency for Boston and vicinity of the STAND ARD BUCKEYE MOWER, 
manufactured at WORCESTER, Maas., and invite your attention to its great advantages over all 
other machines. THE BULLARD TEDDER, TIGER HORSE RAKE, and a complete 
assortment of HAYING TOOLS and MACHINERY at lowest prices at 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 


51, 52 and 53 North Market St., Boston. 


Descriptive Pamphlets and Quotations mailed on application. 


WOOD MACHINES never get 


stale. They are always in the 


lead. 
and sold in 1888. 


54026 Machines made 


Examine the 


WALTER: A. WOOD} MOWERS AND REAPERS 
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GEO. TYLER & CO., 43 So. Market St.. Boston. 


Sole Agents in Boston for Wood Machines and Extras. 
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AN UNSURPASSED ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM. 


Rates 15 cents per line, with a liberal dis- 
ount for large amounts. To make the paper a 
popular means for farmers, stock-raisers and oth- 
ers to briefly inform each other of their wants and 
what they have to sell, we will take advertise- 
ments fora short space asa single line, cash in 
advance. Seven words average a line. 


TRAVELLING AGENTS. 
G.W.NYE, ..... .NASHUA,N. H. 
F. W. CHEEVER, . . . WALDEN, VT. 
A. W. WINGATE, , . , 80UTH ELI0T, ME. 
M. P. RICHARDSON, . ATHOL CENTRE, Mass. 
w 


. H. HAMMOND,, . . ELLIOTT, CONN. 
*ee#e#ee , NASHUA, N. H 


Ww. WILLIAMS, . » . W. RANDOLPH, VT. 
@EO.A. ROGERS,. . . W. Upron, Mass. 


Are duly authorized agents of this paper and will 
canvass for subscribers and collections in New 
England. Subscribers are requested to forward 
their subscriptions without waiting for the agent 
to call, The date on their label will always show 
how far they have paid up. 

$2.50 per year; 50 cents discount for advance 
payment; Single cop’es five cents; for sale by all 
newsdealers, and at the office of publication. 

The first, fourth, fifth and eighth pages go to 
press Wednesday evening. 

Our market report records how the sugar 
trust is robbing the people. 


M.W.NYE, 














Now that paris green and london purple have 
been found so efficacious in destroying insects 
which injure fruit, familiarity should not breed 
carelessness; it should be remembered that 
these are deadly poisons. 





Dr. Loring says that the word “thoroughbred” 
can be applied oaly to horses, and Dr. Sturte- 
vant takes advantage of Dr. Loring’s absence 
from the country to talk about thoroughbred 
corn. 





The extremely open and mild winter was a 
very bad one for maturing legislators. The 
law-making assemblies in Massachusetts, New 
York, Connecticut and elsewhere have proved 
themselves unusually inefficient this season. 





Probably the oldest subscriber on the NEw 
ENGLAND FARMER list, both in point of age 
and in length of subscription, is Captain Josepn 
Brown of Petersham, Mass. He is ninety-five 
years of age and has taken ithe FARMER since 
1838. He still retains his faculties to an unusu- 
al degree and reads the paper with interest 
every week. 





The governor of Connecticut is consistent if 
nothing more. He vetoed an act to promote 
honest butter traffi:, and also the secret ballot 
act to promote political honesty. The Massa- 
chusetts senate, too, can lay claim to some of 
the same kind of consistency. It defeated the 
honest butter bill and a scheme to lessen the 
too common use of money in politics. 





‘While we appreciate journalistic enterprise as 
much as anybody and go as far as any one to 
compliment it, we think that some of the news- 
papers have gone beyond the lines of both good 
taste and decency in illustrating the recent 
Pennsylvania accident. We are unable to see 
what particular good is done, pleasure given, 
or information disseminated by a picture of a 
tree with a human body hanging over one of 
the limbs or an engraving of a foot and leg pro- 
jecting from the flood and tied to an overhang- 
ing tree. 





A Vermont subsoriber writing in rater a 
lugubrious tone about the agricultural prospects 
in his vicinity says that “land has depreciated 
almost 50 percent in the last twenty years.” 
Twenty years takes us back to the booming 
prices of an inflated depreciated currency, and 
there has been more or less of a shrinkage in 
all kinds of values since then. It must be in- 
teresting to know bow far this depreciation is 
due to natural causes—other than agricultural 
aepression or unpopularity—in which all kinds 
of business have shared, and how the deprecia- 
tion in agricultural property compares with the 
shrinkage in other investments. 





Do not wait till after the Fourth before begin 
ning haying because father or grandfather used 
to begin then. We have learned that there is a 
b st time for cutting grass and that itis when 
it is in bloom, or about that time. Every wood 
worker knows that trees left standing till they 
begin todie make very poor timber compared to 
those cut when in full vigor. There is as much 
difference in hay asin timber, and now that 
profits depend largely upon what is made from 
dairies in winter let us see that the hay is cut 
when it is at its best. If everything is not all 
ready for use get it ready now without delay. 
It is no time to buy a new machine or repair an 
o'd one just the day before you want to use it. 
Build your carts in winter and sleds in sum- 
mer, is a good old rule that is applicable toa 
good many things besides carts and sleds. 





Farmers should be as familiar with the 
grasses they tread upon as with the letters of 
the alphabet. Young persons in the country 
would find it an interesting experiment to make 
a collection of the different grasses found grow- 
ing in the vicinity of their homes. And now is 
the time to begin before the early varieties are 
past the proper stage for preserving. They are 
the best when in or near flowering. After mak- 
ing a collection for drying the next step will be 
to make a collection of growing plants. A 
grass garden is something that will interest 
every one and the interest will rapidly increase 
as one takes up the study. It may be large 
enough to give a few square feet to each variety 
or the different kinds can be grown as single 
specimeas. It would surprise many to see to 
what proportions a single plant of some of the 
well-known varieties would attain under favor- 
able conditions. 

At the Storrs School experiment station in 
Mansfield, Conn., about sixty varieties of 
grasses and forage plants were grown last year. 
A few were comparatively new in the locality, 
but the greater part were the common field and 
pasture grasses, such as everybody sees but of 
which few are known at sight, either by name or 
otherwise, by the majority of farmers who raise 
and feed grass and hay. 





The complications of our financial and busi- 
ness systems and their multifarious [ramifica - 
tions into different interests and sections ‘is well 
illustrated by the interstate-commerce law. 
Something of the kind was needed to cure 
serious evils which had grown like barnacles 
on the railroads; but business interests are so 
related to each other that the law has disturbed 
the relations between large centres and small 
ones, and has caused much confusion. }j As one 
outcome,—it has been cnarged that the Canadian 


United States business by being relieved from 
restrictions which were imposed upon our own 
roads. So persistent was this charge urged 
that congress appointed a committee to investi- 
gate and devise some means of relief. But now 
come the business men of Boston and allege, 
that torbidding the Canadian railroads to com- 
pete for the traffic of New England, would 
place its business and its commercial capital in 
the control of the trunk lines which have their 
terminus in New York, would be of great dis- 
advantage and injury to the interests of New 
England. 








THE OUTLOOK. 

The week has been in the main a quiet one, 
the prostrating dog-day weather and heavy 
thunder showers being particularly prominent. 

Politics are not raging on the surface, but the 
underground fires are in full blast, and such 
conditions are favorable to volcances. The 
temperance republicans in Massachusetts are 
organizing to exert an influence in the guber- 
natorial contest. Many are feeling unpleasant 
over the result of the vote on the prohibitory 
amendment, and think that united effort is 
needed. In New Hampshire the legislature has 
got organized and selected as governor Repub- 
lican-Candidate Goodell who failed to receive 
the constitutional majority. After this year 
the new constitution goes into effect; then the 
legislature will meet in the winter and a plural- 
ity vote will elect State officers. The Massa- 
chusetts legislature which nominally meets in 
the winter has only just adjourned and we hope 
its long-drawn-out example, its skill in wasting 
the first third of the session, will not be copied 
by New Hampshire legislators. The Granite 
Siate has a senatorial fight onits hands; and 
the indications are that the Boston-&-Maine and 
Concord scalping knives are being ground to 
an attenuated edge, preparatory to another tilt. 
Some interesting movements are transpiring in 
Connecticut where the governor’s veto of the 
oleomargarine and other beneficial legislation 
is stirring up much hostility. 

The work of clearing up the ruins at Johns- 
town proceeds slowly butsurely. Ten thousand 
laborers swarm over the ruins being the most 
thick about the square mile of wreckage that 
drifted against the stone bridge. Numerous 
bodies continue to be found. The task of mak- 
ing the town habiteble again seems almost 
hopeless and the State is to take the work in 
charge. The need of charity for the support of 
the remaining people, until they can support 
themselves, is as urgent asever. Their only 
means Of living is the relief that is received from 
day today. The relief committees have found 
many people, especially women, formerly in 
easy circumstances, who were suffering for 
food, and too high spirited to let their wants 
be known. ‘The financial losses of the flood 
are figured at from thirty to forty million of | 
dullars. The Pennsylvania Railroad company | 
estimates its losses of property and from sus- 
pension of traffic at from ten to thirteen million 
of dollars. Some idea may be formed of the 
vast quantity of water discharged through the | 
broken dam into the Conemaugh valley by the 
computation that it would take the amount | 

| 
| 





thirty hours to pass over Niagara Falls. Ex- 
pert examinations of the ruined dam say that | 
both incompetency and carelessness character- | 
ized its construction. It was only an earth bank | 
without any masonry or priming plank. The | 
Cambria iron company has started up its 

furnaces and resumed work in its shops though 

many ot the buildings are still filled with the 

debris and will have to be torn down and re- 

built. 

The business part of Seatle, Oregon, was 
burned by fire last week occasioning a loss of 
ten millions of dollars. This conflagration 
ranks next in importance to the fires which 
ravished Chicago in 1871 and Boston in 1872, 
but has not received as much popular attention 
on account of being overshadowed by the 
Pennsylvania floods. Many of the houses 
werecheap woocen structures, and although the 
present calamity is an overwhelming one, the 
loss in the long run cannot but be beneficial as 
the city will be rebuilt with brick and stone. 
Yet the thought that the loss includes every 
business man of prominence ix the city presents 
a direful calamity. 

In a short time the people of northern Da 
kota will assemble for the purpose of making 
their constitution which seems likely to offer 
something interesting for the social student, as 
it will be framed almost entirely by farmers 
and p2rsons without any previous experience 
in the work of statecraft. 

FOREIGN. 

The Czar of Russia is in an independent an 
gry mood and intimates that the time has come 
for the establishment by military ‘force of a 
southern slavic empire which will include 
Servia, Bosnia and Herzogovia, and be a direct 
menace anc insult to Austria, and turn Europe 
into a vast battle field. The German press is 
filled with pessimistic articles pointing to rapid- 
ly approaching war. 

The world’s great advance in free thought is 
evidenced by the unveiling at Rome during the 
past week of the statue of Bruno, an independ- 
ent thinker and philosopher of 300 years ago, 
who was burned at the stake by the Inquisition. 
The notable celebration was regarded with 
marked disfavor by the Pope who sbut himself 
up for three days in his private chapel absorbed 
in prayer. 

The late conservative ministry of Brazil op. 
posed the granting of compensation to ex- 
slave-holders for their emancipated slaves while 
the liberals favored the plan. In consequence 
the slave-holders in parliament have gone over 
to the liberals and overthrown the conservative 
ministry. The slave-holders will prebably se- 
cure a large sum from the imperial treasury in 
exchange for their “property” destroyed by the 
state. 





ADDITIONAL CROP REPORTS- 

The weather and crop bulletin of the New Eng- 
land meteorological society for the week end- 
ing June 8th, reports conditions on the whole 
favorable to growing crops. Corn and beans 
suffered some on account of the cold weather, 
and in some parts of Connecticut fields were re- 
planted, but the recent sunshine has reviyed 
the drooping crops wonderfully and the sickly 
yellow look has left the corn. The average 
temperature for New England during the week 
was about nominal, though it has been very 
hot and sultry since the issuing of the report, 
and has undoubtedly increased the favorable 
condition of crops that needed heat and sun for 
their development. The mean precipitation of 
the week was above the normal and well dis- 
tributed. 


Secretary Sessions of the Massachusetts 
board of agriculture has issued his first crop re- 
port for the present season, which contains 
much valuable information. It substantiates 
the reports which have been published in the 
FarMER and Homes for the last two or three 
weeks, that the season is about two weeks ear- 





| grape vines are 





lier than usual, but that the cold rains of the 


usual start that the season had earlier. Cater- 
pillars are unusually prevalent in many sec- 
tions. Good farm help is on the whole scarce, 
and wages average from $20 to $22 per month 
and board. The farmers’ general outlook is 
very good. A slight frost occurred on the 
nights of the 26th, 27th, 28th and 29:h of May, 
but without doing much damage, 


The July returns from the department of 
agriculture show a comparatively high condi- 
tion of winter wheat with an increase in the 
area seeded. The area of spring wheat has in- 
creased about three percent and its condition is 
high on the whole. In parts of Dakota it has 
suffered from drouth. 





AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 


Severe storms throughout France haye done 
much damage to crops. 


The Texas Stockman’s association thinks 
that the tariff ought to be restored on raw 
hides. 


Acombination of Pittsburg, Pa., milk pro- 
ducers has proved a failure on account of lack 
of unanimity. 

The fiftieth annual meeting of the Vermont as- 
sociation of horse breeders will be held at Rut- 
land, Vt., August 28th. 

Mr. J. H. Hale says that his first strawberries 
this year were picked May 24th from a three- 
year-old bed of May King. 


The State assessors of New York find a gen- 
eral depreciation in farm property throughout 
all the counties in that State. 


Saffizld (Conn.) creamery for April collected 
54,835 spaces of cream and the dairymen real- 
ized for that month 34 cents per space. It takes 
6.67 spaces to produce one pound of butter. 


The celebrated cow, Mary Ann of St. Lam- 
bert, for which Velancy R. Fuller was offered 
$26,000 at the height of the Jersey boom, was 
sold at auction in° New York last week for 
$2000. 


The Massachusetts horticultural society has 
decided to hol its annual rose and strawberry 
exhibition a week earlier than is announced on 
the prize schedule on account of the forward 
condition of the season. It will be held the 
18th and 19.h. 

Mme. Euphrosyne Cassavetti has given to 
the Greek government land in Thessaly worth 
a million francs, to found a school of agricul- 
ture, fully equipped with the newest appliances. 
She also gave an endowment to engage scien- 
tifle and practical agricalturists as teachers. 


Some of the prominen: citiz2ns ot Detroit, 


Michigan, including breeders, seedsmen and | 
others, have organized an exposition associa - | 


tion and invested $150,000 in asite adjacent to 
the city and easy of access. Theexhibition will 
be from September 17th to the 27th, and $100,000 


| in cash priz2s will be offered. 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


At the Massachusetts agricultural college 
Professor Maynard has some 200 varieties of 
strawberries in fruit. He reports that this has 
been a fine season for fruit of all kinds includ - 
ing peaches which indicate a fair crop. 
setting finely with 
The Amherst Record reports that the college 
farm has the following crops: 20 acres of corn, 
2 of beets,§ of fodder corn and 10 of oats. 

Dr. Goessmann of the experiment station has 
two acres of barley, one in drills and one broad- 
cast; two of oats, one in drills and one broad- 
cast; three acres of corn, soja bean, cow peas, 
also plots devoted to tests of different kinds of 
crops of which we notice three varieties of oats, 
two of barley, Japanese buckwheat, clover, 
several varieties of corn, Russian rhubarb, 
dwarf lima beans, pyrethumus, several kinds of 
sorghum, tomatoes, cauliflower, turnips, beets, 
28 plots of potatoes treated in a diffzrent man- 
ner, seradilla, vetch and oats. 


fruit. 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURE, 


In connection with Secretary Session’s crop 
report is an abstract from the last census 
showing the gain in agricultural interests 
in Massachusetts to which sttention has been 


called in these columns. Some of the 
rural towns are losing but the value of 
farm land in Massachusetts as compared 


with 1875 shows an increase of 6.3 percent. 
The value of cultivated lands shows an in- 
crease Of 8.04 percent. The value of culti- 
vated land outside of the cities shows an in- 
crease of 9.29 percent. The acreage of culti- 
vated farm land has increased 2.93 percent, 
showing progress both in acreage and in in- 
crease of value. The value of farm products 
shows an increase in ten years of 28.82 percent, 
and though prices in many lines of farm 
produce have lowered the ratio which the 
product bears to capital it has become more fa- 
vorable to the producer. One cause of the de- 
crease in prices is the increased yield per acre. 
Our farmers have learned to till proportiona te- 
ly less land and to till it better so that fewer 
persons with less capital and less physical 
labor obtain larger products from a given 
acreage. 





THE WEATHER. 

The weather of the past week has, on the 
whole been very sultry, and on Monday even- 
ing a severe thunder-storm prevailed in various 
sections of New England, particularly in the 
northern portions where considerable damage 
was done. A culvert on the Maine Central 
railroad, near Oakland, was washed out, so 
that a train was badly wrecked; no passengers 
were injured, but two trainmen were killed. 
The lightning struck South Berwick academy, 
affecting every one of the fifty-three scholars, 
though none were injured seriously. The 
heaviest rain known at St. Albans for many 
years fell Sunday afternoon. The lightning 
and gale did considerab‘e damage at Brooklya 
and vicinity, Tuesday. Three persons were 
killed and the interior of St. James cathedral 
was burned. 





PERSONAL. 
President Harrison has ordered the discon- 
tinuance of Sunday drills in the army. 
Thomas J. Morgan of Rhode Island has been 
appointed commissioner of Indian affairs, vice 
Oberley resigned. 


Gladstone prophesies that at the next general 
election of Great Britain the Home Rule party 
will gain 100 seats. 

George S. Evans, a prominent grand army 
man, has been appointed chief post office in- 
specctor for New England. 

The anniversary of the death of James Free- 
man Clark has brought freshly to mind his 
purity of character, mental strength and public 
spirit. 

The three physicians who performed the au- 
topsy on the mind reader Bishop, have been 
indicted by the grand jury for undue haste in 
beginning it. 

The list of deaths during the past week in- 
cludes the venerable Mrs. Charles Francis 
Adams, Hon. J. B. D. Cogswell and Edward 


railroad schemer. 


President Hall, of Clark university of Wor- 
cester, made a post mortem examination of the 
fate Laura Bridgman and removed the brain 
and its appendages to Worcester for an ex- 
tended microscopic investigation. 

Chief Arthur of the brotherhood of lscomo- 
tive engineers says that under no conditions 
or circumstance will he ever sanction another 
strike. He is a candidate for re-election as the 
head of the order, and stands on this platform. 


The fund tor the purchase of a statue of 
Horace Greeley, to be erected in City Hall Park 
in New York, has already reached the sum of 
$10,000. The statue will represent Mr. Gree- 
ley in a sitting posture, and will be of bronze, 
with a granite pedestal. 





IN GENERAL. 


Boston carpenters are considering the m atter 
of a strike. 

Some of the ice companies in Maine are con- 
solidating. ; 

Fall River people report an earthquak2 las 
Friday morning. 


Pennsylvania votes on constitutional prohi- 
bition next Tuesday. 

The Illinois legislature is trying to regulate 
rates of interest by law. 

Rich iron mines are said to have been dis- 
covered in Oklahoma. 

A young man was shot in Boston Monday 
night as a result of a bar-room quarrel. 

The Scotch local government bill has passed 
a second reading in the House of Commons. 

The New Hampshire railroads are getting in- 
to the right condition for another red-hot fight. 

The oleomargarine factory at Rhode Island 
has been seized for violation of the government 
regulations. 

A French publisher has been sentenced to 





| three months’ imprisonment for publishing | 


} Z la’s novels 

The new anti-trust law at Missouri is said to 

| be so sweeping in its provisions as to be uncon- 
stitutional. 


Many of the Sioux Indians are signing the 
land bill urged upon them by the government 
commissioners. 

A thirty-thousand-dollar suit for damages 
for personai injuries has been begun against 
the Fitchburg railroad. 





The Pennsylvania railroad is attaching steam 





pumps to its locomotives for use in case of fire | 


The graves of 3500 confederate veterans were 
decorated near Winchester last week. General 


| 

{ 

| in any of the passenger cars. 

| | 

| Early delivered a fiery speech. 


It has just been made pubtic that the first | 


national bank of Atchison, Kansas, was robbed 
of $23,000 in September, 1588. 

The republicans, the better class of democrats 
and the third party poople are joining the high- 
license movement in Maryland. 
| An anti-Jesuit conference has been in session 

in Toronto, Ontario, with over six hundred 

delegates from all parts of the province. 


His | 


| foreign countries in recognition of the benefits 
| he has bestowed and the triumphs his machines 


A company of American engineers visiting | 


Great Britain have been given a cordial recep- 
| tion and extended many courtesies. 


truth of evolution can be decided by a numeri- 
cal majority, and have voted it down. 

Mr. Gladstone has written a letter denying 
that the Palmerston cabinet evar thought 
recognizing the southern confederacy. 


of 


A destructive washout in the Holyoke Water 
Power Company’s works, Tuesday evening, 


caused a loss of from $75,000 to $100,000. 


The Connecticut legislature passed a law 
prohibiting liquor dealers from being registrars 
of voters which the governor promptly vetoed. 

A Mexican-Japanese treaty has been con- 
cluded, by which Mexico acquires valuable ex- 
clusive privileges in Japan, hitherto denied to 
all strangers. 


| 
| 


The government is to send a handsome whal- 
ing boat to king Mataafa of Samoa to reward 
him for his heroism and kindness shown our 
shipwrecked sailors in the harbor of Apia. 

The railroad commissioners of New Hamp- 
Shire, in their annual report, say that railroad 
consolidations 1n that State have resulted in 
lower fares, increased facilities and improved 
roadbeds. 


The Gilmore concerts in Boston last week, 
the twentieth anniversary of the great peace 
jubilee, were attended in large numbers and 
a great success. Boston seldom sees such con- 
cert audiences. 

The tendency of the evidence given the senate 
committee on relations with Canada, at St. 
Paul, Portland, Seattle, Tacoma and other 
places in the northwest, is in favor of recipro- 
city, or a closer commercial union. 


General Nelson A. Miles, commanding the 
department of the Pacific states emphatically 
that not only San Francisco, but the entire Pa- 
cific coast is entirely at the mercy of any foreign 
foe. Our so-called defences were utterly worth- 
less. 

A Scientific American correspondent says 
that no previous international exhibition has 
approached the one now at Paris for size, beauty 
or quality. The American section of machin- 
ery excells in valuable novelties and in progress 
in design. The general American departments 
are disappointing. 

The agrarian revolution in Italy is now as- 
suming formidable proportions. It has swept 
through the great plain of Milan, and the inter- 
vention of troops seems powerless to quell the 
manifestations. Every landlord is now either 
in flight or in a state of siege for scores of miles 
around Milan. 

The New Hampshire valued insurance policy 
law passed in 1886, which compelled insurance 
companies to pay on property destroyed by fire 
the face value of the policy, has compelled the 
companies throughout the State to protect them- 
selves, and has resulted, it is said, in insurance 
costing more than formerly. 

The coronor’s jury in the Dr. Cronin murder 
case declares that the crime was deliberately 
plotted by persons connected with the Clan-na- 
gael society and declares that in their belief 
such secret societies are notin harmony with 
American institutions. Several arrests have 
followed and some members of the police force 
are involved. 





A subscriber in Long Plain, Mass., writes: 
“J have taken the New ENGLAND FARMER 
over thirty years, but never liked itas well as 
I do now.” 

A subscriber of our paper from Carlisle, 
Mass., writes us: ‘What I read in the poultry 
column saved me a lot of ducks. The hen left 
her nest, bat I had read, however, in the paper 
that if the eggs became cold, dipping them in 
warm water and putting under another hen 
might save trouble. I did so and every egg 
hatched.” 





The Southern Presbyterians think that the | 


| most prominent of all lands, yet he carried 


Father of Reaping and Mowing Ma- 

chinery. 

Hon. Walter A. Wood, of Hoosick Falls, N. 
Y., is among the distinguished inventors and 
producers of useful and widely used things in 
this fruitful generation. He has contributed to 
the wealth and greatness of his country, and 
has in fact lightened the labor and heightened 
the welfare ot all Christendom. 

He is of New England birth. He evinced a 
marked mechanical genius from his very boy- 
hood, and, what is rarely the case, this genius 
is united with a phenomenal persistence of en- 





ergy and with sound business ideas. Nature 
had marked him from the beginning as a 
leader among the few who achieve something 
complete and permanent; and he is now the 
head of the largest reaper works in existence. 

He was among the first to obtain patents for 
really valuable and available inventions in his 
chosen line-reaping machinery. 

In 182 he had already produced reaping and 
mowing machines perfect and practical for 
their work, conceded to be so even by the skep- 
tical farmers of those days; and he immedi- 
ately began making as many as he could—the 
first season five hundred machines. His es- 
tablishment grew and the output was annually 
increased. Ia 1860 his sales had reached six 
thousand machines forthe year. At this date 
the entire establishment was swept away jby 
fire, involving great loss, but was rebuilt so 
soon that the rate of production was kept up 
without any interruption to the convenience of 
farmer patrons. 

In 1870 the year’s output had reached fifteen 
thousand machines when the works were again 
annihilated by fire. They were again rupidly 
rebuilt, as on the former occasion, in much en- 
larged dimensions and with much better equip- 
ments, and they have been added to from year 
to year up to the present time until they have 
become one of the leading centres of industry 
in the United States. 

The Walter A. Wood machines were by the 
date last named becoming well known not only 
in America but in all other countries sufficiently 
enlightened to use any farm machinery worthy 
of the name; and it was and is found to be the 
case that there is no degree of cheapness to 
which hand labor can sink, that will altogether 
neutraliz2 the advantages of using such invon- 
tions, when all things are considered, such as 
questions of waste and weather, as well as time 
and toil. 

In the years 1857, 1859, and 1860 occurred 
the first great National Harvesting Machine 
Trial, or series of trials, under the auspices of 





the United States agricultural society, held at 
Syracuse, N. Y. Mr. Wood was there with his 
latest improved machines, and was encouraged 
by carrying off first houors in every trial of the 
entire long series. 

In 1562 at the first great National Trial 
England he also took part and received the 
highest award conferred. 

At all world’s fairs his machines have also 
taken the highest prizes, and upon him have 
been successively conferred ‘‘decorations” of 


in 


0 


have achieved in the hard fought field trials 
periodically held under the auspices of the gov- | 
ernments of different countries. In some of 
these field trials he has contended against as 
many as twenty and more other machines, the 


| away the highest honors. 


| honors are worthily won and modestly worn by 





As Americans we must all glory in these | 
successes and in such lives as his. Those who 
have the privilege of his personal acquaintance 
have the satisfaction of knowing, what is not 
always the case with successful men, that his 
a Christian gentleman, kindly and just. His 
own employees are his friends. Not a few of 
the farmers who use the productions of his 
genius are aw are of his high personal qualities, 
but among the myriads who are not favored 
with this personal acquaintance of Mr. Wood, 
his machines represent well his responsibility, 
thoroughness and almost boundless resources of 
invention and execution. 

By the year 1580 the company, previously 
formed and of which he is president and active 
superintendent, was making thirty thousand 
machines annually, an annual product which 
has now grown to sixty thousand; and the 
total number of machines placed in farmers’ 
hands up to the present time exceeds three 
quarters of a million, which makes Walter A. 
Wood a long way the leader among manufac- 
turers of mowers and reapers. 

Few persons realize the immensity of the 
establishment necessary to produce such tre- 
mendous quantities of mowers and reapers. It 
is at Hoosick Falls,N. Y.,a town of some eight 
thousand people, not far from the Massachusetts 
line. The Hoosick river yields the company a 
large water power, supplemented, however, by 
a number of large steam-engines. The works 
include many buildings, among which the 
manufacture of various portions of the machines 
is distributed. The shops, warehouses, freight 
houses, railroad accommodations and other 
facilities occupy eighty-five acres of land, and 
there are many acres of flooring and miles of 
shafting in the diffsrent buildings and depart- 
ments. The visitor, to see all within a reason- 
able time, must be transported over the premises 
from end to end and side to side on one of the 
company’s locomotives, thus giving him an idea 
of the out-door features of the great shops and 
the extent of them; and a very novel experi- 
ence it is to be thus railroaded through a man- 
ufactory. There are several miles of railroad 


| specialty 


and the packing departments would in :) 
selves make immense factories. 

The extra-part rooms contain thousands ,; 
tills filled with supplies of parts tor every Wal. 
ter A. Wood machine ever made. There is al 
an abundance of engine rooms, office bu! lings. 
show rooms for machines, and every other con 
ceivable building that can be made usefy) in 
perfecting and distributing machines, [), 
shops are equipped with machines invented oy 
pressly for making the several parts of th, 
Walter A. Wood mowers and reapers; ang , 
by no means small share of the ingenuity o¥ 
which the farmer receives the ultimate and m ain 
benefit is expended upon this specia! <¢)} 
machinery. 

The premises are served with electric lighting 
by a private plant, and are served by a netw ork 
of self-acting sprinklers that pour down {ron 
the ceiling showers of water whenever subjected 
toa temperature of 150 degrees, the water he. 
ing supplied by a large reservoir on a neighhyor. 
ing hill one hundred feet high. 

The company also has its own fire departmen; 
on the grounds. It is desired, if possible, to 
prevent any occurrence of the disasters by tire 
experienced in 1860 and again in 1870 

At this great establishment whole 
trains are loaded or unloaded in a day. 

Thousands of tons of steel, malleable,wrouch: 
rolled and other irons are in current use, ye 
notwithstanding the immense supplies of mate. 
rials and manufactured goods upon which the 
eyes of the visitor rest, one does not obser 
any inconvenience or over-crowding. 

The thoroughness of construction of the 
Walter A. Wood machines which distinguishes 
them, is due, as the writer judges, to the { w- 
ing causes: 

First—The continued manufacture o! 
same line of goods for nearly forty years 

Second—The matchless experience gained by 
Mr. Wood and his staff in field work and sho; 
work mutually 

Third—A method of organization giving i; 
devendence, yet mutuality of action, on 1} 
part of the leaders of the different departments 

Fourth—and by no means least—the e: 
aged intelligence of the workmen it 
pride in the quality of their work, owing, : 
doubt, as it appears to me, to the remarka 
and unusual persona! responsibility fostered in 
every man in any way connected with it 

A visit to Hoosick Falls will never be forgot 
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ten by any one making it for the first tir 
will certainly open the eyes to an unusual s 
tu behold the dimensions of an industry w 


very extensiveness seems to conduce t 


ness with which it moves steadily onward. 
No adequate idea of its dimensions and 
ume of work is afforded by the bare statement 


that it employs more than three thousand 
ple, for the reason that most of the actual s! 
work is executed by accurate and powerfu 
machinery many times multiplying the pr 
tive capacity of the employees. 

New England is full of Walter A. Wood ma- 
chines, and this article will give at 
idea of their source. 
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THE BEST AGRICULTURAL PAPER 


One of the most unpleasant questions | 
we have been expected to answer for our 1 
ersis this: “Which, in your opinion, 
best agricultural paper, all things considered 
for a farmer situated as I am, to subscri! 

In the first place, there is, perhaps, n 
thing as the really best paper in all particu 
Almost every leading farm paper 


in which because 


has 
it excels, 
facilities to excel most or all others. InN 
England we have several excellent farm pa 
The general favorite of many Vermont farmers 
for many years has been the New 
FARMER, and it is safe to say it was never 
better than it is today. a 

There are two Boston papers that we never 
recommend, because they make thems 
organs of interests unfriendly, as we believe, t 
the farming interest. Agricultural r 
personal advancement, and all matters a 
horse-gambling, we should wish to 
countenanced under all circumstances.— ) 
H. Hoskins, in Vermont Watchman. 
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Ten thousand people turned out at Newark 
N. J., last Sunday, to witness a game 
the entire proceeds going to the Johnst 


ferers. 
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FEARLESS. 
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—: : J — catia TMX - 
be “ Shue , c. Boe soe) 
This Threshing-machine received the highest ® ny 
ui the Centennial Exhibition ; the tw last Cold Medals . 
oy the New York State Agricultural Society ; and ha i 
from all others, and illustrated ar i described in that great wore 
*Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics.” ¢ 4 ; 
Address, MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schohor No Te 


Also straw-preserving Rye-threshers, Clover-hu! 
lers, Fodder-cuttcrs, Feed-mills, Fanning-mills 224 
Saw-machines; all of the best in market. 

The Fearless Horse-powers are the most econo™ 
fecal and best Powers built for the running of Fn! 
lage-cutters and Cotton-gius, and for general farm 
aud plavtation ase. 


EARLY DECAY 


The Wofui Curseof 
Life, the common 
cause of Weakness 
and Early Decay of 
Mind, Nerves and 
Body, Producing 
# Sexual Decay, bost 
Power, Drains 
Night Losses, Fa'! 
ing Fits, Weak 
Memory, Pimples; 
Cilammy Hanes; 
Weak Eyes, !nsan” 











track on the grounds owned and operated by 


the company in transporting their materials and | 
finished machines, as required, from one part | 


of the premises to another, by the carload. 

The warehouses contain huge stores of coal, 
coke and metal. The commodious 
yards are stocked with choice hard-wood lum- 
ber for tongues, whiflietrees, neck-yokes and 
reels. The large groups of malleable foundries 


1888, Garfield's 
The American” 
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Made in 8 sizes. 






Simple, 

Durable, Light Draft. 
The only perfect machine 
for turning or tedding hay. 

The breakage of Forks and Arms overcome by 
the easy revolving motion of this Ted ier. 


Boston Agents for THE YANKEE RAKE. The Best Mate: 


lumber | 


AY TEDDER JHE LEONARD MOWER, 


simplicity and 


% secured without 


an 







ty, Torpor, Bash 
fulness, Para'tys'>s 
Wasting and Smaliness of Organ" 
Varicocele, &c. 


PERFECT CURE and FULL VICOR, 
Full Strength, Potency and Devedo; t 
new Brain and Nerve | r, wef : 
POSITIVE PROOFS, Doctors’! 
covery, List of Ca . Referer = I 
and Prices Ma lel FREE, 8 ts 
tation Free. Address 
Deslon-Dupre Clinique, 165 Tremont St 
THE J AT S. 
AND Biss 
Utmost 5 MAbBS 







lightness 


aorifice of 
strength 











AMES PLOW COMPANY: 


MANUFACTURERS OF AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINE’, 


Quincy Hall (Over the Market), Boston. 


53 Beekman St., New York 


Send for Circulars and 72-page Illustrated Catalogue. 
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| Che Markets, 








For the week ending Wednesday even- 
ing, June 12, 





BOSTON RETAIL PRICES, 


Inside Faneuil Hall Market. 








‘corrected weekly by HILTON & Woopwagp, 
No. 5, Vealand Mutton; Gro. H. RussEuL, Nos. 
17 & 1% Poultry and Game; STURTEVANT & 
HALEY, Nos. 83 & 40, Beef; J.P. SQUIRE & Co., 
Now. 23 & 25, Pork, Lara and Hams; CrosBy 
Bros. & CO. Nos. 57 & 59, Butter, Cheese a 
Kogs; SANDS, FURBER & Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit 
and Vegetables; SHATTUCK & Jonxs, No. 128, 
Fish; GO. E. RICHARDSON & Co., No. 1, F. H. 
square, Pruit & Nuts; Coss, BATES & YERXA, 
No.6 &8 F. H. Square, Groceries. | 

Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 
— Neufchatel,ea @. 5 

Print 0 0 Oe 1 New....10@. 12 

Best tub. 25 @. 28 Old eee 0 16 @. 18 

Fair tub,.-20 @. 22 28,8 doz .17 @. 19 

Good tub, ~-18@. 20 Ape, sss @. 22 
Cheese, ¥ b— Fancy. ... @. 28 

Brie, each, ee @. 25 


Fruit. 
Apples—¥pk 25 @. 50 ;O-anges, ¥ dz 25g. 50 
‘dried, @ 144 @. 15 | Prunes, ¥h .6@. 25 


Bananas, doz 15 @. 35 
Cherries ti b.10@. 15 
citron, ¥ & 25 e. 80 
Cocoanut, each 5 @. 10 
Dates, 7B - 10 @. 1b 
Figs, ¥ > ' » 25 @. 30 
nons, doz 15 @. 30 
Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 
Cod,dry, 7b. @- 8 Salt, ¥ kit 350 @ 5 00 
Clams, @ gall . @.- 60 |Lobster,yB,.. @. 10 
Halibut,sm,#% @. 17 |Oysters . Common $1 00 
Herrings,do.dz @. 20 | gall .140 ext 250 
Sonled, ¥ box @. 35 |Salmon,sm. @. 30 


Pine apple each15@ - 30 
Raisins,lay’stb16 @. 30 
Valencias, h 8 @. 10 
Muscatels,b10 @. 20 
Strawberriesbox 10@ 20 
Zantecur’nts,10 @ 12 





LA 


Mackerel— Tongues and Sounds— 
Salt,each » s @. 12 pickled. .. @. 124 
Fish--Fresh. 
Butterfish # bh .@. 10 ;Halibut, ¥ & 124q@. 20 
gluetish # tbh. @. 20 | Uake Pickerel, @. 15 
Cod, 7 ..- @- 8 |Laketrovt.B . @. 15 
engues, ¥ &. - 15 | Mackerel # th. 10@. 20 


a 

liver oil, pt  @. 40 Scup Y ib... @. 10 
c. 
a 





»@ 
Cusk, # hee - 8 |Salmon trout. . @. 15 
Bele, % ih soe - 16 |Salmon.....@. 30 
Frogs, doz * » »@~- 40 |Spanish mack. @. 35 
Flounders, @. 8 |String Perch doz@,. 15 
Goldtish, . .20 @. 25 | Soft Shell Crabs doz 1 00 
Green Turtle ¥ b@. 20 |Tautog¥?b ..@. 12 


Haddock, # &®. @. 8 |Whitefish? bh .@. 15 
Groceries. 


, S@fc ¥ tb; foreign med, $1 55@1 75. 








Coffee— Cooking... @. 35 
Old Gov. Java @. 31 Maple Syrup @.100 
Ri0, ++. » 24 @. 27 Mustard, eo « @. 40 
eam Tartar, b @. 40 |Rice,#tbh .6,8@. 9 

( kers— Saleratus,¥? ib6@. 9 

on, #? b. @. 7 |Sago,?bh... @. 7 
er,» .10 @. 25 |Sea Moss, ¥ th. @. 20 
CTs 6 7 @. 11 |Sugar— 

p Carr: granulated th @. 94 

reale— Powdered... @. 10 
n’l’th.34@. 4] Crushed .. @. 10} | 

I niny . «- - @. 3 Yellow .. 17k. 5 | 
meal .24@. 3 | spices— 

R neal . @. 3 Cassia, ¥ & @. 30 | 
hed wheat @. 4; Cloves 4.22 @.- 40 

Buckwheat . @. Allspice. .. @. 20 | 

Fic oe Pepper . » 35 é . 40 
Haxall, b’l 6759 750 | Ginger... 25 @. 35 | 
Taylor’s best ..625 |) Nutmegs .. @. 70 
St.Louis. ... 575 Mace ...- @. 85 

H ford’s Prep. @. 18 | Starch— 

Honey, comb, th @. 25 Satin gloss bh @. 8 

Jellies,inglass 8 @. 25 Silver gloss @. 8 

Jams,in glass20 @. 25 Crown polish @. 8 

Molasses— TapiocaY bh. . @. 7 
Porto Rico, gal fea— 

45 @. 60 Oolong . .35@. 75 

Nienfuegos . @. 404 Japan. . .35 @. 75 

Syrup. .-50@. 90); Breakfast .35 @. 75 

New Orleans @. 65 | Hyson,best . @. 90 
Meats--Fresh. 


Beef, ¥ b— chops, ¥ .17 @. 25 
S rloin steak 25g. 28 hasiet,ea. .6 @. 8 
Hound do.. 14 @. 15 | Pork, ¥ h— 

Rump do .25 @. 2 Roast&steakll @ 12 
Sirloin, roast 20@. 25 Tribe oe e ec ll@.e 
Rib, roast .15 @. 20 | Sweetbreads, 40 @. 60 
Chuckrib. .7 @. 10 | met, @B.. .6@ 8 
Liver. «..8 @. 10 |Tallow,¥bB .5@. 6 

Lamb— ; Veal, hind qr 15 @. 17 
hind qr, ¥ 20g. 25 foreqr ..-7@. 10 
fore qr. ¥ 1b 124@. 16 | loins, ...15@. 20 

Lard, leaf,.#&.. 10 | Head & Pluck, 

Tried, ee-« @- 12 | 50 @ . 60 

Mutton— 
egs,#?b .15 @. 20 


foreqr, 7 &b 8 @. 10 
Meais--Salt, Smoked, &c. 
Beof,corned,B6 @. 12 (Tripe, WB . 8@. 15 
Smoked, ¥ 20 @. 25 | Tongues, #7 th 12 @. 14 
Pork, hams, 12 @. 14 Smoked, ea 87 @ 100 





Bacon, # hb 12 @. 14 |Pigs’feet, ¥B @. 8 
Shoulders— |Sausage,¥ Birg @. 11 
Smoked,h @. 9 small... @. 12 


Corned, bh @. 8/| Bologna, ¥ 84g 9 
Salt, Vb.es @e VY! 
Nuts. 
Almonds, ¥ 820 @. 30 Peanuts, ¥ &B.8 @. 10 
Castana, ¥ & 12 @. 15 |Pecans, ...15 @. 20 
Chestnuts # qt.. @. 10 | Walnuts, Eng.15 @. 20 
Filberts, ¥ i 15 @. 20 | Naples, ... @. 20 


Poultry and Game. 

Spring chickens,30g . 40 |Green geese,. @. 25 
broilers. » « «@. 40 | Pigeons,doz. . @ 300 
Spring ducks . - 25 | squabs,¥pr50 @. 60 
Fowls, #7 t& .15 @. 18 | Tur eys, ¥ Bb 15 @. 20 
Vegetables. 

Asparagus,bunch . 10 ; Bermuda,qt. @. 10 
Beans, # pk 62 @. 75 | Potatoes, pk. 25 @. 30 
string? qt .124@.15 | Newpk... @. 76 

Peas, split, ¥ at @. 10 


Beets, peck, . . @. 30 
bunch . ...7@. 8 | greenpk. 50@. 60 


Cabbage,ea . 10@. 15 | Parsnip, pk . 30 
Carrots, pk .... 30 |Rhubarb ¥ th .2@. 3 
Cauliflower ea25 @. 50 |Radish,.....@. 5 
Cucumbers, ..@. 8 | spimach, pk. ».. 25 
Lettuce, ¥@hd . @. 5 |Squashes— 
Mint, bch, . . @- 10 | summer... 58,10 
Mushroom th $1 00@1 25 | Turnips, pk >» @ 380 
Onions, pk -@. 40 | Tomatoes hothouse30@40 
bunch «s«e.e«e+e5| Southernqt... .25 


’ 


WHOLESALE MARKETS, 
4\l prices and remarks apply to Boston unless 
otherwise stated 


The “dog-day” weather of the past week has had 
a depressing effect on some lines of business, no- 
tably meats and some perishable kinds of provi- 

us; but general trade cannot be considered as 
any worse. The iron businese is somewhat better 
ind large lines are being called for; prices are 
firmer. In many lines of dry goods the trade is 
vetween seasons and so somewhat light. Pros- 
pects however are good, from the jobber’s stand- 
point, and the market looks very steady. Old 
stocks have seldom been better cleared up. Collec 
tions have been rather better than fair. 

G. S. Palmer, wholesale commission merchant, 
166 Reade St., N. Y., writes us: With the weather 
4t present decidedly warmer and receipts of pro- 
‘ace very heavy. the market is therefore not quite 
‘s active, and a general depression prevails. 
_Apples.—All the desirable apples in the 


Tir ket now are a few Kussets and an oc- 
‘ional lot of Baldwins from cold storage. 
They are in light supply and the mar. 
Kt is nominal. Prices of choice, well- 


ke 


pt stock are very firm at $2 25@250in a whole- 
“way, and from $2 50@3 as a jobbing price. 
-olhmon lots are quoted as low as @1 and are very 
vienly, but they are not wanted at any price. 
lhere ig no improvement in the demand for dried 
“pple'. The market is very dull for all grades at 
»,' 4uotations. Evaporated, fancy to ex-fancy, 
7 +c ¥ tb; evaporated, choice, 64@6c # tb; evap- 
rated, prime, 5@54c &# th; sundried, sliced and 
lartered, 3a4¢ ¥ tb. 

‘. Y.: So few apples are now being offered that 
,‘© Inarket coatinues largely nominal. Spy 
>, Bing from $350 to $500 per bbl. Baldwin 
% 0 to $5 50. Russets $3 50 to $4 00. 


Beef.—Fresh beet is lower again under the de- 
P “ssing effect of hot weather. The weather is too 
.\'m for trade in meat. The supply has also in- 
, 48ed somewhat, helping the weak tendency of 
ma market. The supply is somewhat burdensome 
“40 the quality is averagiag very good. An occa- 
“onal very fancy steer will go above quotations. 
fore. suote steers, 6G7c ¥ bh; hind quarter, 7@10c; 
Ss iauarters, 4@4jc; rumps, 11@12c; rounds, 64@ 
rib ope 12@l4c; backs, 54464c; rattles, 34.@4c; 

"] sisan { Corned, $5410; hams,$12@14; tongues, 


( 


Vie 


wnutter.—All indications of a firmer feeling have 
be ited and the market is tame and easy, with prices 
— 48a cent lower than last week and receipts ac- 
7 nulating, The drop in prices has brought the 
market down to where some of the marketmen are 
mane to buy for cold storage, but, as one re- 
ia tn ed to the reporter this morning, the market 
a — 4 condition that such pore ases are mere- 
none ing instead of a healt laying aside of 
ba or winter consumption. This fee ing makes 
bene tot to the cold storage trade than there has 
oan or Several years. The large amount of rainy 
con wy is Creating a wonderful growth of forage 
ra make of butter this month promises to be 
jena gest on record. This fact reduces to a min- 
judges jaye peculative feeling; still several good 
bute inform us that they do not expect to see 
tar 8 much lower, ey think that the flood 
mona at its height and that with the gradual ab- 
Pf pUon of supplies for cold stora e, prices will hold 





‘clr OWn or not be quotably lower for several 


weeks, until the flush of feed is over. Some of the 
watchers of the market are calling loudly for a 
foreign export outlet, saying that today’s butter 
should be shipped abroad to meet foreign con- 
sumers who want fresh-made butter, rather than 
stored in ice-houses until it loses its fine flavor. 
The receipts of the past week have averaged a 
high quality, and at present prices the demand 
ought to be very good for local consumption. 
ales on this market for several days past have 
not gone over 184c ¥ tb for the finest western 
creamery, in large lots. One or two fancy brands 
were distributed at a little higher rate, but 18 @184c 
was considered a top rate for No. 1 stock this 
morning, with an unwillingness to affirm a belief 
that another half cent would not go off tomorrow. 
Some sharp buyers alleged that they could get 
plenty of fine western creamery at 19}@18c, and 
would not quote over 18¢ for anything in a large 


way. 

We uote: Extra creamery, 18@18ic; firsts and 
eXtra firsts 15@17c; New England dairy, good to 
nee 15@17c; fancy prints 17@19; Western dairy 

© Ce 

Elgin, 16@16\c against 17c last week and 18c a 
year ago. 
ne Elgin butter 16c; Western extra 144@ 
Co 

New York: The supply continues large and 
movement slow, and fancy grades of creamery to- 
~~ brought 18c; other grades, 15@17c. 

n St. Albans, Vt., butter steady; creamery 18@ 
20c; dairy, 15@16c; selections, 17c. 

Beans.—Trade is not active but receipts are 
moderate and holders are so confident that sup- 
plies will grow emaller during the summer that 
they have given the market an upward start. 
Choice lots of all kinds are firm at full prices. 
The season, while good for average crops, is not 
regarded as 68 rege for the bean crop which 
promizes to belater than was expected and adds 
to the firm feeling of the market. 

We quote: Choice smafl N. Y. hand-picked pea, 
$2 00@2 10 ¥ bush; choice N, Y. a hand-picked, 
$1904200; small Vt. hand-picked, $2 30@2 45; 
choice screened pea, $1 75@1 85; hand-picked med, 
$189@190; choice screened, $1 75@1 85; choice 
yel eyes, $3 45@3 55; red kidneys, $2 20@2 30; lima, 


Jobbing 
prices, 10c higher. 

New York—Marrow beans $1 90@2 00 ¥ bushel; 
medium and pea $1 75@1 85; white kidney $2 30g 
240; red $2 20@2 30. 

Berries.—See Fruit. 


Coxrl.—The wholesale situation is very firm. 
The tloods which suspended mining have greatly 
curtailed the output and reduced the stock at 
tidewater. The range of prices is from $3 85@¢4 30. 
The retail market is quiet with prices ranging 
from $5 50@6 50 # ton. 


Cheese.—There is but very little changein the 
cheese situation. The arrivals of new that are 


really good are not numerous which helps keep the ' 


market steady. Receipts are well soldup. The 
Liverpooi market is reported as rather tame but it 
is quoted at 46 shillings 6 pence. The Canton 
market is higher than a week ago but the Utica 
market is lower. There is less act. ve buying in Can- 
ada than a week ago, and on the whole the market 
is in a somewhat questionable condition. It i-not 
certain whether the shippers will t ke the June 
stock at present rates. Local dealers are disposed 
to be very conservative. 94cis top price for the 
best in wholesale lots. 

The Utica Hera'd says: ‘The ground is so wet, 
and the grass so vigorous, that a hot spell would 
probably not diminish the tlow of milk for two or 
three weeks at least. We look for the flush to last 


| through the present mon h, and for heavy sales in 
| the interior throughout the month of July. We 


still hear occasional complaints from buyers who 


| travel among the factories in regard to feeding po- 


tatoes to the cows, but farmers begin to find that 
the practice injures their milk, and the abundance 
of pasturage precludes the necessity of any other 
feed ”’ 

Egegs.—For egga there is a fair demand and 
strictly fresh fancy eggs are scarce. The weather 
makes purchasers suspicious of eggs that are at all 
o'd, and there are not enough that are guaranteed 
strictly fresh and nearby to meet the demand. On 
such, prices are two or three cents higher than last 
week, but such figures are hardly quotable. The 
regular quotations show about one cent advance. 

Ve quote: Near-by, hennery and cape —@l&c; 
fancy higher; northern and eastern fresh 15@16c; 
Michigan extras 144,@15c; other western l4c; pro- 
vincial 14@144c; duck eggs, 20c. Jobbing price one 
cent higher. 

New York: Receipts liberal, and weather being 
muggy it is very unfavorable to the keeping of 
same and fresh stock from near by bringing 14@ 
15c; fancy White Leghorn are in good demand and 
will command higher prices on arrival if guaran 
teed strictly fresh. 

Flour and Meal.—Flour is very dull, but 
locally the flour trade has improved somewhat 
during the week by concessions made in order to 
facilitate business. Trade in cornmeal continues 
fair with prices steady. 

We quote round car lots from mills: fine and 
superfine, $2 15@3 15; extras, $3 00@4 30; Minne- 
sota bakers $3 90@5 40; winter wheat straight and 
roliers, $455@515; patents, $5 15@6 25; Mich. 
stone, $4 50@4 80. Canada flour, $4 75@5 00. Corn 
meal tor export, $2 00@215 # bb!; domestic kiln- 
dried, $2 2542 35 # bbl; bag meal, 87@88c ¥ bag, 
granulated $250@2 65 ¥ bbl; Rye flour $3 25@3 50. 
Oatmeal $5 40@6 00. Graham, $3 10@3 25 # bbl. 

Fish.—The salt fish trade of the country is in a 
state of suspense. The mackerel fleet has pot 
brought in arrivals of any amount and the market 
is bare. For two years the catch on this coast 
has been a failure and unless the supply this year 
is large enough to make prices reasonable the de- 
mand will be very light. When they cost over $10 
per barrel only a few are wanted. The cod fish 
market has a firmer tendency owing to light re- 
ceipts and bad weather for curing. Some new 
bank pickle cured have been offered at get peed 
quintal but the old stock is being worked off at 
from $250@275. Dry bank is nominal at $3 25 
for old and $4 for new. In fresh fish the arriyals 
are fair. A few large mackerel sell at 12 to 15 
cents but most of the arrivals are small and range 
from 5 to 8c. Cod is selling at fro a 14 to 2c per 
pound for market and 3 to 4c for steak- Halibut 
at 6 and &c for gray and 10@l1lc for white. Sal- 
mon 184@20c per pound. 

Fruit and Berries —The trade is very good 
considering the weather. Strawberries have been 
arriving in good supply and have sold at fair 
prices, but the quality has not been first-class; in- 
deed, good berries are scarce. The supply now is 
becoming almost exclusively native; Maryland 
and Delaware are alldone. There has been al- 
most a glut inthe banana market during the week, 
six steamer cargoes arriving in addition to the ber- 
ries. The receipts of California fruits are increas- 
ing. Cherries, apricots, peaches and plums from 
the Golden Gate are now seen quite frequent in 
tue marketmen’s stalls. North Carolina blueberries 
are now coming forward in small quantities. A 
few Jesey cherries and Florida peaches are being 
received but they are not very attractive in appear- 
ance. 

We quote: Bananas, $100@3 50# bunch; excep- 
tionally fancy, $4; oranges, Mediterranean, $4@5 
# box; lemons, $3 50@5 00,4” box; figs, 8@lic # tb; 
Persian dates, 5@6c ¥ tb; shell-barks, $100@150 ¥ 
bushel; prunes,7c@20c # tb; cocoanut, $24@$4 # 100; 
strawberries, 10@18c; pineapples, 8@l5c. Califor- 
nia —cherries $1 50@1 75 4 box, apricots $1 70@2 00 
¥ box; peaches $250@300 # box; plums $1 75@ 
200% box; Florida peaches $1@1 25 for 3 dozen 
baskets; Jersey cherries 10c #% quart; blueberries 
8@12c ¥ quart; gooseberries $2 50@3 00 # bushel, 

New York: Southern cherries 8@12c ¥ tb; huckle- 
berries 9@10c # quart; Southern peaches $2 00a 
300 ¥ crate, as to size and quality; strawberries 
10@lic ¥ quart. 


Grain.—Corn is quiet, but the offerings are °o 
small as to give a look of steadiness to the market. 
Trade is rather slow on the whole. Oats continue 
dull and the market is about as quiet as it is possi- 
ble to have it. 

We quote: Corn, high mixed, 46c; steamer 
yellow, —@4#5jc; steamer mixed 45c; no grade, 
43a44ic. Oats, fancy, 38@4lc; No. 2 white 354@ 
35jc; No. 3 white 35c. Rye, 65@70c. Barley, 75q@ 
88c. 


Hay.—There is a steady demand for the best 
hay and for fancy grades full quotations may be 
obtained, but these are scarce and mest of the re- 
ceipts will not bring over $16 or $17 per ton. Hay 
is arriving quite freely as holders in the country 
are anxious to clean up to make room for the new 
crop which promises to be earlier and larger than 
usual; but old pressed hay and anything that is 
not of the best quality is dull and hard to move. 

We quote: Good to choice, $18920; fair to or- 
dinary, $14@17; clover and clover mixed, $13@15; 
swale, $10@11; rye straw, $18 00@18 50; oat straw, 
$648 


ll York: Prime hay, 80@90c; other grades, 
65@75c; rye straw, 70@75. 

Leather.—The market is still somewhat unset- 
tled and excited over the condition of the sole 
leather market, on account of the flood. The 
damage to the tanneries and railroads in Penn- 
sylvania is keeping back the supplies, and crop 
s vie leather has advanced one and two cents with- 
in ten days. Prices on hemlock sole leather are 
irom 4@l\c higher. 


Lumber.—A healthy state of affairs prevails 
and values are on a firmer basis. There is much 
buildmg going on, consequently much lumber 
entering into consumption. Trade in hard wood 
continues firm in a small way; values in white 
weod have an upward tendency, andit seems to be 
only a question of time when an advance must be 
obtained; cherry is firm, but walnut and oak are 
selling quietly and only in small quantities. 
Eastern lumber has a fair movement with prices 
tending upward, owing te the report of a scarcit 
of logs at the mills. The outlook for spruce an 
cedar a'ong the rivers of Maine is not promising, 
and prices wi'l advance from $1@2 # M before 
long. Shingles are firm and in good demand. 

We quote: Eastern pine coarse No. 5, $16@18; 
Western pine, uppers, $50@52 1 and 2 inch; $57@60 
tor three and four inch; sound match boards, $18@ 
22; six-inch selected sheathing strips, $43@45. 
Southern pine, building and bridge orders, $25@ 
25.50 cargo; flooring, $25@27 cargo. Spruce, two- 
inch plank orders — 4 at $4@4.50; ordinary 
frames, $15; rough boards, $10@18; plane ones, 
$1114; Vermont spruce 12 foot plane an 
trimmed, $14.50. 

Hardwoods —black walnut $90@$110; medium 
grades $70@80; ash $40@45; whitewood $25@36; 
cherry $78; butternut $55@60; oak $40@46; quar- 
tered oak $52@55; cypress $3143. 

Mutton and Veal.—The market is stil) 








rather quiet owing to the bad weather. Choice 
fall lambs are not in full supply and are conse- 
quently tirmer. The best heavy mutton 1s firm 
with a limited supply. Veals are easy on account 
of the large supply but the quality averages very 

or. Some have been shown in the market of 
ate which were so young as to cast a suspicion on 
the whole business. 

Lambs, choice spring 18@20c; common do 15@ 
16c; choice fall 11@12c; common to good,7@10c; 
mutton, 8@9c for choice; poor to good, 4@6c; 
veal, good to choice, 6@7c; fancy 74 @8c. 

New York: Dressed calves are moving out very 
slowly and but few reach 7c per h- Fair to good 
bring 5@6c. Hogs steady at about former prices, 
7 tose. Sheep 3} to 5c. 


Mill Feed and Cotton Seed.—The market 
continues about steady with trade quiet. Spring 
bran to arrive in sacks is quoted $14 75@15; win- 
ter, $16 25@17; Michigan bran in bulk, $15 50@ 
16 50; middlings in sacks, $15 50@19 00; cotton-seed 
meal in sacks, $25@25 60; $24 00@24 25 to arrive. 


Pork.—Pork provisions are in good request, 
especially for export. Prices on salt pork and 
briskets have advanced one cent. 

We quote: Long cuts, $14 50@14 75; short cuts, 
$14 75@15 25; backs, $1475@1525; lean ends, 
$15 25; pork tongues, $17 85; prime mess, $16 25 
@16 75; mess, $1375; fresh ribs, 9c@9\c; sausages, 
9994c; bologna sausage, 8c; lard, choice, 7jc ¥ 
tb in tierces and tubs; 10-tb pails in cases, 73@8}c; 
5-lb, 8c; 3-tb, 83c; hams, llc; smoked shoulders, 
84@9c; corned, 7}@8c; boneless breakfast bacon, 
11@12c; pressed hams, 114c; choice city dressed 
hogs, 6c; country, 6}c. 

Potatoes.—The market on old potatoes is clos- 
ing out in a very firm condition, and prices have 
further advanced. Rose and Hebrons are in light 
supply and command 65@70c. Burbanks are also 
scarce and have jumped up to 60@65c. The ad- 
vance does not stimulate arrivals as much as was 
expected, showing that there are much fewer 
potatoes in the country than was supposed. The 
low price of last winter evidently frightened hold- 
ers into sending potatoes right along, for fear of 
yet lower prices. New potatoes are coming for- 
wens a rapidly and prices range from $3@5 ¥ 

arrel. 

New York: Receipts of new potatoes today 
were 3,500 bbls by railroad, also several other lots 
in by steamer. Prices range at presentfrom $4@ 
6 50 # bbl for southern; Bermuda, $5 50@6 50. Old 
potatoes—State Rose and Hebron, $1 87@2; other 
varieties, $1 75@2. 

Poultry.—The supplies are very plenty for 
the amount of trade and prices are lower. The 
weather is bad and the summer trade has not be- 
gun which injures the business very much. 
‘There is always a certain-demand for fresh xilled 
spring stock and on such the market is not over- 
— The receipts of Western iced stuff are 
arge. 

N. E. fresh killed—turkeys 14@15c; spring 
chickens 20 @25c; broilers 25c; fowls 12@\4c; ducks 
suring 20c; Western—turkeys 11@13; fowls 10@ 
12 cents. 

New York: The market rules weaker and live 
spring chickens, Jersey, sold today from 16 to 2Ic 
per tb; western 15@20c; fowls 12@13c; dressed 
springj chickens 23@26c; fowls 11@1l2c; spring 
ducks 18@23c. English snipe at present are in 
light supply and worth $2 a dozen. Plover $1 00 
@z. Squabs $2 5043 25, Live pigeons 35@40c per 
pair. 

Sugar.—The market continues firm with prices 
advancing. Refined sugars are quoted on a basis 
of 94c ,for pulverized, and 9jc for granulated, and 
still higher prices are talked. 

Truck.—The market is well supp!ied with all 
kinds and the demand is active at firm prices. Re- 
ceipts of asparagus continue very jarge and prices 
are further depressed. Onions are plenty and 
cheap. New turnips are lower but white and yel- 
low stock are higher and firmer. Cucumbers and 
rhubarb are working off, but spinach has made an 
advance. String beans and peas are arriving more 
freely and prices are lower. 

Asparagus, 62@75c t” doz; beets, $3.00 # hundred 
bunches; carrots, $1 00g1 25 # bush; onions, Egyp- 
tian 1 75@$2 # crate; native $1 50 ¥ barrel; bunch, 

;@l4c; Bermudas, # crate 50475c; Squash, sum- 
mer, 75c@$1 25 # crate; Florida, marrow, $2 50@ 
300 per crate; turnips, new, $1 00@1 25 ¥ bush; 
yellow, $1 25a@1 50; white, 82 00@2 25; lettuce, 
15@25c # doz; Spinach, 25a@50c # bush; cucum- 
bers, $34@5 # 100; new cabbage, $1 504175 ¥ bbl; 
parsley, $1 00@150 ¥ bush; radish, 25@35c + doz; 
rhubarb, 50@75c # 100 tbs; kale, 75c #bbl.; beet 
greens, 25@35c ¥ bush; string beans, $1 25a@175 ¥ 
crate; wax, $250@3 00 ¥ crate; tomatoes, $1 50a@ 
200 4 crate; peas, native, $150@175 ¥ bushel; 
Southern, 33 00@3 75 # bbl. 

Wool.—Wool is very strong because the grow- 
ers hold it so, but there is nothing in the goods sit- 
uation to warrant the present position of woolin 
the country. The strongest feature in the wool 
situation today is the fact that wools are still held 
at remarkably high figures in the country, and that 
Boston dealers are actually paying very high pric- 
es. In some of the best sections of Pennsylvania 
these dealers are really paying as high as 35c for 
medium wools, while fine wools are being bought 
at all the way from 30@32c, according to condition. 
Such prices are from 10 percent to 20 percent high- 
er than a year ago. In California, wools are fully 
10 perceat higher than the same wools bought a 
yearago. In lexas the position is even stronger. 
Such is the case ail over the wool.growing coun- 
try. Onthe other hand, from the standpoint of 
the manufacturer, there is nothing to warrant such 
prices for wool, and the chances are not at present 
in favor of the dealer who wades in. Still there is 
no doubt but what the supply of domestic wool is 
really less than the demand, and that the wool 
producer has everything his own way. The secre- 
tary of the treasury has ratified the position of the 
appraisers, and there is no doubt but what the pro- 
duction of worsteds is now largely in the hands of 
the American manufacturer. Indeed, everything 
isin favor of the wool grower, politically, and he 
can shake his fingers at the manufacturer. 

Messrs. Fenno Brothers & Childs, No. 117 Fed- 
eral street, say: The improved tone noticed last 
week continues to rule in this market, and although 
no actual advance can be quoted, it is easier to ob- 
tain asking prices for what wools are offering than 
it was a fortuight ago. Manufacturers have been 
shopping around io considerable force, and with 
the light receipts find it difficult to supply even 
their immediate wants, consequently are not ques- 
tioning prices much, but where they find what they 
want,jare buying it. Prices for all descriptions of 
wools are about on alevel with the figures of two 
years ago, with the exception of medium grades 
suitable for cheviots, which class of goods were 
having a run in 1887, and the wools in consequerce 
were somewhat above today’s level. Woollen 
goods of all classes, on the contrary, are lower 
than in 1887, and consequently the position of man- 
ufacturers is not at present a comfortable one. 
However, we think that things look at present a 
trifle more promising towards higher prices for the 
new light weight cassimeres, samples of which are 
to be opened this month. If such an advance can 
be realized, the situation would be greatly im- 
proved, and we could expect a decidedly more 
spirited and healthy condition of trade. The 
chances certainly favor this hope. 

We quote: Fine unwashed Vermont and New 
Hampshire, 20@22c; washed fine, 28@30c; medium 
unwashed Vermont and New Hampshire, 26@28¢; 
washed medium, 33@36c; choice Maine super 
pulled, 40@42c, according to condition, New 
Hampshire and Vermont fine unwashed delaine 
at 22@24c; fine washed do., 32@33c. 

Kodliff & Eaton, 169 Congress street, quote as 
follows: Fine unwashed Northern wool 20@22c; 
coarse 21@23c; medium 25@27c; fine washed 
Northern 28@30c; coarse 30@34c; medium 34@37c; 
Eastern pulled ‘‘a’’ super 36@43c; ‘*b’’ super 30@ 
35c; Maine super 40@43c; Michigan X and above 
washed 30@31c; Michigan X 29@3uvc,for the choicest 
31; 30c will buy fine lots. 


LIVE STOCK MARKET, 


At Watertown and Brighton. 


Reported expressly for the New ENGLAND FARM- 
ER. BY GEO. J. FOX. 
Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veals. 


This week . . 4,029 10,320 192 21,363 1,651 
Last week . .2,932 9,431 463 12,025 2,371 
One year ago. 2,123 7,549 150 13,029 1,787 


Horses.» + +» « 703 
CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL 





STATES. 

Cattle. Sheep. Caitle. Sheep. 
Maine.... 22 —| BR. I. & Conn, — ate 
N. Hampshire 26 94| Western - 3,811 9,89 
Vermont .,. 38 235 | Canada. _— 
Massachusetts 89 101 | N. Brunswick — 


New York .. 43 
Total. «ce cceesvseree 0 4,029 10,320 
CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &o. 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. 8 . 
Fitchburg + 3,452 456| Eastern .,, 22 
Lowell .., 28 189 | Boston & Me., — 
Bos.& Alb’y 471 9,675) Onf’t&boats 56 
N.Y.&N.E. — =_ ——_ ~ a 
Total «eee eenees eee 0 4,029 10,320 
DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 


Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veals 





Maine— 
I.C. Libby & Sons .. + 22 90 
B. W. Harriman «4... 8 
W. Stewart eoeeeeee 13 
New Hampshire— 


H.A. Wilcox oeeeee 1l 4 65 

E. F. Adden *ee e@e#eeee 201 

Dow & Moulton. ...-. 14 30 72 

Aldrich & Johnson |. . . 6 60 8 

Breck & Wood 4.542. 6 20 

‘—s Vermont— 

. - Sprigg eee 

M.G.Flanders ...-: 2 3 133 46 

R. G. Kimball *e @@e#ees 1 3 15 81 

R.P. Pollard ..eccse & 30 14 

A.J. Piper Be 0 8 @ G6 9 192 

N.K.Campbell..... 1 4 8 33 

B.8. Hastings se eee 4 3 243 

Skates: 2 tw 
nc °° 1 

Ww. Ricker & a. eee ” = 

F. Savage ..+eesse0e 2 38 

Massachusetts— 
J.8. Henry. .seees 32 
W.H. Bardwell . ese 1 101 





5, 
Scattering ..,.,.,..6, 50 5 
Ww. E. Hayden, *eee#e 6 . 
New York— 
W.Scollans ...,.e00- 42 75 
Western— 
iis BO 0 6s 5 coe 43 
N. Goldsmith ,,...4,. 702 
G. A. Sawyer ...... 215 
N. Morris . see se . , 1366 
J. A. Hathaway “eee 1012 
Sturtevant & Co. eee 140 
Wf Serer 136 
Farrell & Nagle ...., 430 
N. & G. Chamberlain . . 645 
EiQeeeeyee <6% <ialie 6 430 
Hollis & Co. tite @ 0 be 8,170 
Farrell & McFlynn ,,. 43 
W.H. Monroe. ....-. 321 
A. N. Monr oe. . «20 48 





BEEF CATTLE. 


Western cattle are said to have cost higher and 
— are firmer. The arrivals for the past week 
uave been very largely western. At Brighton 
there were arrivals almost every day during the 
week. Most of them were good fleshy three-year. 
old steers weighing from 1200 to 1500 tbs, cattle 
that were inevery sense ripe for slaughter. The 
very best were sold at $4 75@4 80, but the butchers 
got some very likely stock at $440, at which they 
ought not tocomplain, Some of the arrivals in- 
cluded a lot of heavy. weight swill-fed western bulls 
intended for the foreign trade, of which three died 
on the way, overcome by the heat, It is fortunate 
that such cattle were not sent on for the Boston 
trade. Some fine grade country cattle tound sale 
at 6@6}c, and one dealer claims to have received 
a shade better than 6} for a lot of 12 head. There 
was a slim show of New England cattle. J. A. 
Hathaway was at the yards. He is a busy man, 
buying thousands of cattle at Chicago for Boston 
and foreign trade. James McFlynn was, as usual, 
at the yards. He has a way of calling buyers 
about him and enticing them into his yards. He 
does delight to sell good cattle that will make the 
butcher a little money. 

A.N. Monroe sold 16 steers, av 1,290 ths, at $4 40; 
17 cattle of 1,000 ths at 4}c; 16 cattle of 1,590 tbs at 
4jc. Farwell & McFlynn sold 9 steers, av 1,500 tbs, 
at $480; 13 do, av 1,250 ths, at $4 65; 17 do, av 1,100 
ibs, at $4 35; 7 do, av 1,250 tbs, at 4§c, 10 do, av 
1,200 tbs, at $4 60. 

M. G. Flanders sold 2 cattle estimated to dress 
1,200 Ibs, at 6c, DW. Breck & Wood sold 1 odd ox 
to dress 2,400 tbs, at 6}c, DW, weighing at market 
3,100 tbs. Dow & Moulton sold 12 fine cattle fatted 
by Edvard F. Woods of Bath, N. H. The buyer 
considered them a fine lot, estimated to dress 1,100 
Ib3, not large but very choice. They sold better 
than 6}c, DW. W. H. Bardwell sold 1 bull to 
dress, 1,100 ths, at 55. W. Ricker & Son, also 1 
bull to dress, 500 ths, at $15. J. A. Hathaway sold 
0 western steers, av 1,350 Ibs, at $460; 6 do, av 
1,700 ths, at $4 65; 13 do, av 1,300 ths, at $4 30. 

It has been another big week for the exporting, 
and nearly 3,000 head are on the water. It is 
flocking them int» the old country without stint; 
and then dressed beef is also filling up the market, 
it would seem, for the purpose of demoralizing the 
trade and reducing values. Cattle at Liverpool 
were last quoted through the cable at 10@104c, DW. 
Steamer Borderer sailed with 703 cattle and 460 
sheep for M. Morris to London. Steamer Istrian, 
for Liverpool, with 562 cattle for M. Morris. 
Steamer Palestine, for Liverpool, with 364 cattle 
for M. Goldsmith, 140 do for J. A. Hathaway, 60 
do for J. Rollinger. Steamer Roman, tor Liver- 
pool, with 137 cattle for J. A. Hathaway, 443 do 
for M. Goldsmith, 60 dofor J. Rollinger. Steamer 
Bavarian, fer Liverpool, with 501 cattle and 410 
sheep for N. Morris. 

Prices of dressed weight on northern cattle: 
Good oxen $5 75 | Second qual. $5 00 @5 25 
Fair to good 550 | Third qualitv4 00 @4 75 

Few pairs premium bullocks . . . $600 a6 26 

The prices, live weight, on Western cattle were: 
Extra... .. . $460 | Light tofair $4 00 @4 25 
Q’d to prime 450 {Slim .... 337@@375 

A few lots of premium steerscost ... $475 

WORKING OXEN. 
Not a pair for work in the market and no de- 


mand. A few pair may be offered next week, but 
we hardly expect them. 


MILCH COWS AND SPRINGERS. 


The demand warrants only a moderate supply. 
Buyers are willing to purchase springers at reason- 
able rates to put into pasture for fall trade. Some 
new milch cows were offered at $55458, but the 
general range is $25@55. W. Scollans sold 6 
springers at $40 each; 2 do at $35 each; 4 milch 
cows at $50 e ch; 3 do at $45; 2 do at $47 50 each. 
J.S. Henry sold 4 common cows at $25 each; 4 
good cows at $45 each; 2 at $35 each. He had in 
his yard cows on sale from $20@50 per head. J. 
Melloy & Son sold 1 nice milch cow, $52; 1 do at 
$55; 7 springers at $45 each; 6 new milch cows at 
$43 each. 1I.C. Libby & Son sold 3 cows at $105, 
the lot. W.E. Hayden sold 2 cows at $40 each; 1 
at $50; lat $45. A Williamson sold 1 springer, 


$40. 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

3etween 9000 and 10,000 heads of western have 
arrived within the week, and prices have not 
changed essentially from last week. Good yearl- 
ings are being received, 5j@6c, and spring jambs 
at $2@&8# head, according to size and quality. 
The few flocks of northern were sold early on 
Tuesday, R.P. Pollard sold 30 yearlings, av 55 








ibs, at 5ic. Rob French, agent, sold 22 sheep, av 80 


ths, at4ic. Hollis « Co. sold 25 western sheep, av 
85 tbs, at 5c: 14 do, av 80 tba, at 2jc; 14 do, av 80 
tbs. at4ce. B. Hastings sold a few sheep, av 33 


tbs, at 34c. 
VEAL CALVES. 

Trade demoralized in the city, there being too 
much of a good thing on the market; not sufficient 
cal for calves to raise the bid above 4}c LW, and 
that is pretty cheap, 80 say the drovers; 19 head 
weighing 2600 ths at 4jc, 23 doav 112 tbs at 4c, 14 
do avy 150 tbs at 4}c. 

SWINE. 

237 car loads of western hogs have arrived with- 
in the week. Prices unchanged. They range still 
at 44a4ic LW delivered here. Quality excellent. 
Small pigs move in a quiet way. 500 head would 
glut the market. A few each week can find sale at 


5@l2c ¥ bb. 
LIVE POULTRY. 
Sales of 1 ton at llc # & for mixed lots. 


HORSE MARKET. 


At the different sale stables the trade varies. 
For the most part the trade was considered fair in 
its proportions and prices steady. At Combina- 
tion sale stable good fresh arrivals are selling at 
$100 or $145 for horses that would have sold four 
weeks ago at $125 and $160. Some big horses at 
$200 and $215. At Russell’s sale stable sales at 
$125 to $275. At Welch & Hall’s 60 head, mostly 
western sold from $115 and $250, including some 
weighing 1500 tbs. At International Horse Ex- 
change 5 car loads sold from $125 to $250. E. 
Ham & Co. sold three car loads at prices ranging 
from $125 to $300. At C. H. and E. Snow’s sale 
ous. 100 head were sold with sales from $120 to 

275. 





HOG AND CATTLE MARKET. 


Chicago,—Cattle, slow, but easier; choice to ex- 
tra beeves, $4 25@4 55; steers, $3 608430; stockers 
and feeders, $2 25@3 75; cows, bulls and mixed, 
$1 70@3 25; Texas cattle, $180@4 00. Hogs—market 
strong and higher; mixed, $4 35@4 55; heavy $4 25 
@t 50; light $4 35@4 65; skips,°$3 5044 30. Sheep— 
market steady ;‘natives $3 00@4 50; Western shorn, 
3 + 4 25; shorn Texans, $3 00@4 00; lambs, $1 50 
@3 25. 





BONDS AND STOOKS. 


Reported expressly for this paper, by CORDLEY 
Co., 121 Devonshire street, Boston. 


The bull market has continued so far this week, 
and while there was a little weakness developed 
occasionally for a few minutes, prices held firm, 
and, in the case of some specialties, such as sugar 
trust and the coal stocks, there has not been a 
very sharp and material advance. 

We are still so blind as to be unable to see any 
basis for this rise. It seems to be the annual June 
rise. How long it will continue it is of course im- 
possible to predict ; but facts will certainly control 
prices before long, and facts are all against an ad- 
vance in prices. Stocks are selling today as high 
as they ought to sell under the most favorable 
conditions. Consequently, everything favorable 
has been discounted. 


Atch. Topeka & Santa Fe Ists. «+ se ees 1174 
Boston & AlbanyR.R.78. 4.6.0 - + +0 212} 
Boston & LowellR.R.78 . 2.22 ee eee? 164 
Boston & Maine R.R.78 . 2.2600 + eee Il 
Eastern R.R.68 «ese ever eeveves 128% 
New York & New England R. BR. 78... +. 129 
Rutland R.R.68 ..ceseeeseeeee0e8 Iilg 
Boston WaterPowerCo..+eseseseeee 62 
BellTelephone ...2seeesene80008°* 242 
Boston & Albany R.B.. ees ee eee 212 
Boston & Lowell BR. BR. pee ene ee ees 165 
Boston & Maine R.R. «se ese ee eve 190 
Boston & Providence BR. BR. « » 1 1 2 2 2 © » 260 
Cent. Mass. R. R.pref. «eee eee2eee 2 
Cheshire R.R. pref. » seo eeee 102 
Connecticut RiverR.B.....++2eeeee 198 
Eastern R.R.. SS eeecevesoosseces 
Fitchburg R.R.. . ot fee ele eehsre® Fw 

New York & NewEnglandR.R..+++++ 473 
Northern R. R.. ee £48 66.8 62. ee 0.9 ® 150 
Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain B. RB. com- - 

Be. © 0.8.0 66 6 6 08 9.6 608 8 0 6.0 

Old Colon R. R. a ae @ £26 GS Oe eS EC. eo 175 
Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R.B...... 124 
Rutland, R. R. i eo +6 6-062 0.08 Ge 424 
Union Pacific ci 6.6 0 66.4.6 6-04 0.8 eae 
U. 8.4 per cents... Ccoeccceve 1288 
Vermont & Mass. R.R. Co. « oe 0 0 eo oe 1815 
West End Land i - o 24. 2.0.4. 008 0.29 283 
Worcester, Nashua & Roch. R.R. Co... .. 120 








ULTRY CULTURE, howto raise, man 

age, mate and breed fowls, by I. K. Felch 

is a book which is endorsed by poultry raisers all 
over the — be sent by mail to any sub 
scriber of the New ENGLAND FARMER or OUR 
GRANGE Homes for $1.25, or will be sent free to 





any person who remits $4.00 as a renewal of their 


70 
| subscription and one new subscription. 














A SHOPPING EXPERIENCE. 


How a Lady Became Overcome by Nerv- 
ous Strain and Fell on the Street—A 
valuable Lesson to All Nervous Women, 





Mrs. Morton E. Fassett, of Lowell, went into 
Boston recently to do a day's shopping. She 
visited many of the leading stores, and became 
so interested in the attractive goods she saw, 
that she failed to realize the flight of time. 
The care of seleoting just the right articles 
made her nervous, and neglecting to take her 
lunch, added to this 
nervous anxiety, so 
that when she came 
out from one of the 
stores she fell pros- 
trate upon the side- 
walk on Tremont 
Street. She was 
kindly cared for 
and eventually 
reached her home, but her nervous system 
received a shock from which she has not yet 
recovered. 

Such experiences are by no means uncommon. 
Many ladies, it is true, do not fall lifeless upon 
the street, but that the nervous systems of 
thousands of lovely ladies is undermined there 
can be no doubt. Nervousness seems to be 
almost universal, and hundreds of women 
who would be lovely otherwise and attractive 
to their husbands, lovers and friends, are not 
attractive because they are s0 delicate and 
nervous. The well known Mrs. Harland, writ- 
ing on this subject, says: “ Why ladies will 
allow themselves to become weakened and 
sickly I cannot understand, when it can be so 
easily avoided. Careful living, the right food, 
and a regular use of the right remedy will keep 
any woman bright and healthy. Good nourish- 
in food instead of the thousand 

oliies, and the regular use 

f the preparation 

nown as Hunt's Remedy, 
will, I am sure, regulate 
and keep any woman in 

rfect health. I bave 
ound this Great Remedy 
invaluable in my own 
case, and I am sure it oan 
be made equally so in 
that of every other 
woman.” 








The _ above. clearly 
etated advice should 
be of the_ greatest 
value to all ladies, 


whether suffering or only ailing. 
It shows that well directed 
use of the right remed 


prolong beauty and m 


Stock. | 


E. PENDLETON, Agent Red House 
e Farm, New London, Conn.—CHOICE 
YORKSHIRE PIGS. 


jOhio IMPROVED Chesterses Ma, 
4 


slightly 
care and the 
will preserve health, 
e life more joyous 








WARRANTED CHOLERA PROOF 
EXPRESS PREPAID. Wins Is1 
PRIZES INU. S, & FOREIGN Coun- 
Tries. 2 WEIGHED 9806 LBS 
SENO FOR DESCRIPTION & PRICE OF li 
TMESE FAMOUS HOGS, ALSO FOWLS }*. 
L. B. SILVER CO. CLevetano, oO. 
(This Company sold 973 head for breeding p irposes In 1887, 
er.) 


Seud for facts and mention this pap 










HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 


ARGEST AND BEST HERD IN 

New England. Stock of all ages and both 
sexes. Imported 2-year-old Heifers selected b 
the Manager from the best herds in North Hollan 
These are bred to choice bulls, and due to calve in 
spring and summer. Have a splendid lot of bull 
calves and bulls fit for service this season. Par- 
ticular attention paid to individual excellence and 
good breeding, combined. Personal inspection in- 
vited. Correspondence solicited. LAKE VIEW 
FARM, North Andover Depot, Mass. W. A 
RUSSELL, Prop’r JAMEs C. Poor, Manager. 


Heal Estate. 


LANDS. | 


Virginia, West Virginia and Maryland offer supe- 
rior inducements to persons seeking pleasant and 
a home3. Low priced farming and grazing 

ands, timber and mineral lands, manufacturing 
sites, business locations, etc. 

For full information, given free of charge, write 
to M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Immigration 








Farm of 80 acres on main road from North Brookfield to 
West Brookfield. Said farm is in a high state of cultivation, 
40 acres mowing and tillage, 30 acres pasturing, balance wood. 
A nice two-story house, with ell, good rooms, with closets in 
every room, bay windows, cellar under whole, and cemented 
and painted garn 40x50, cellar under whole, splendid cupola 
and vane, first-class barn. Said farm will carry 7 cows in sum- 
mer and 14 in winter with team land easy to cultivate and free 
from stone. A plenty of sma)l fruit, also a cider mill and 2 
acres of land. Said mill is 30x60 ft., 16-ft. post. Annual make 
about 1500 casks cider; engine and boiler and presses and all 
pertaining thereto ; the farm cider mill, and all for the small sum 


of 25300 For further information, enquire of SIDNEY 
WHITING, on the premises, or WILLIAM E. HUSE, ESQ., 
East Brookfield, Mass. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


ACT LIKE MAGIC 





ON A WEAK STOMACH. 
2sScts. a Box 


OF ALL DRUCCISTS. 








MEDICAL ECONOMY. 


Nothing Succeeds like Success, 
Dr. Lewis is Always Successful. 
The Clory of a Man is in His 

Strength. 


Nerve or Physical Force When Lost 
Quickly Regained. 
BY CONSULTING 


DR. C. J. LEWIS, 


HO, after intense study and deep research 
W has lately discovered a new, extraordinary- 
uick, certain and inexpensive cure for diseases of 
the Brain and Spinal Cord, Spermatorrhaa, Semi. 
nal Weakness, Fluid Escapes, Impotency and De 
ranged Functions of the Nervous and Generative 
System. THIS NEW AND MAKVELLOUS MED. 
ICAL TREATMENT has cured the most desperate 
forms of nervous disorders in both young and old. 
To debilitated youth it bestows the or of man- 
hood, and in advanced age it establishes the vigor 
of youth without the possibility of failure. Ununa- 
RY COMPLAINTS, Acute or Chronic Discharges, 
Stricture, Retention of Urine, Gravel, Kidney or 
Bladder Disorders, Syphillis, Secondary Symptoms 
Eruptions, Skin Diseases, are all absolutely cured 
without the use of Mercury, Copaiba or Injections 
No restriction indiet or hindrance from business. 
RECENT CASES CURED IN THREE OR FOUR 
DAYS. Patients whose cases have been neglect- 
ed, badly treated or pronounced incurable are par- 
ticularly invited to visit Dr. Lewis. A written 
guarantee of cure given to allcases arranged and 
undertaken. In practice upwards of thirty years. 
ax@- Dr. Lewis is frequently consulted by many 
who have been completely discouraged of ever be- 
pg cured, after having experimented with various 
advertised nostrums, electric belts, &c., which inva- 
riably do more harmthan good, Every phase of dis- 
ease demands difierent and special treatment. To 
those who may have been disappointed, Dr. Lewis 
would say consuit him and he will restore the disap- 
pointed one to all the duties of life, whether they be 
physical or mertal, pertaining to married life for 
** single blessedness.” 


Consultation, Medicine, &c., $5. 
Working classes, $2.50. 
DR. LEWIS 18 PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT 


129 FRIENDSHIP STREET. 
Providence, R.I. Office hours all the year round 
from 9 to 2 and 5 to 9; Sundays, 10 to 2, not later, 
Female Complaints Skillfully Treated 
NOTICE TO COUNTRY PATIENTS, 


Dr. Lewis will, on full defpription of case (with 
fee enclosed), immediately trond a supply of his val. 
uable medicines, accompanied with instructions 
and advice or the cure of the above distre 
complaints. pot patients corresponded wi 
until cured, JusT PUBLISHED 


FOURTH EDITION 
With additional Colored 
Mlustrations, a Portrait 
of the Author, and list of 
complaints LICIT 
en the treatment and 
gure of abeve subjects, 
Sexual Diseases, &c. 
Price, 250. by mail to any 
address, from the author 
DR. Cc. J. LEWIS. 
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° @Agent for Boston, W. H. Knight St. 97 Court 








| COURT. 


unhealthy | are hereby 


| County, deceased, Greeting: 


| of said Court, this twenty-eighth day of 








OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. MIDDLE- 
SEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. To all persons interested 
in the estate of LUTHER PRESCOTT, late of Westford, in 
said County, deceased, greeting: Whereas, SARAH PRESCOTT, 
the administratrix of the estate of said deceased, has presented 
for allowance the first and final account of her administration 
upon the estate of said deceased; You are hereby cited to ap- 
pear at a Probate Court, to be holden at Cambridge, in said 
County, on the fourth Tuesday of June next, at nine o'clock in 
the forenoon, to show cause, it any you have, why the same 
should not be allowed. And said administratcix is ordered to 
serve this citation by publishing the same once a week in the 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER, a newspaper printed at Boston, 
three weeks successively, the last publication to be two days, at 
least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of said 
Court, this twenty-eighth day of May, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-nine. 

J. H. TYLER, Register. 





OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. MIDDLE- 
SEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. To all persons interested 
in the lands of which DANIEL HARRIS, late of Acton, in 
said county, died seised in this State: Whereas, HARRIET D 
HARRIS of Acton, in said County, has presented to said Court 
her petition representing that she was the wife of said deceased, 
and is entitled to his real estate in fee to an amount not exceed- 
ing five thousand dollars in value, and praying that the same 
may be assigned to her by said Court, as provided by law. 
You are heoeier cited to appear at a Probate Court, to be holden 
at Cambridge, in said County on the fourth Tuesday of June, 
A. D. 1889, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
any you have against the same. And said petitioner is 
ordered to serve this citation by delivering a copy thereof to 
each person mterested who can be found within the State, 
fourteen days at least before said Court, and if any one can not 
be so found, by also publishing the same in the NEw ENGLAND 
FARMER, a newspaper printed at Boston once in each week, for 
three weeks at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of said 
Court, this fourth day of June in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-nine, J. H. TYLER, Register 

OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SEfTS, MIDDLESEX 8S. PROSATE 
To the next of kin, creditors, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of SARAH E. 
CUIrTER, late of Stoneham in said County, de. 
ceased, intestute: Whereas, application has been 
made to said Court to granta letter of adminis. 
tration on the estate of said deceased, to JONAS C. 
NICKERSON of Arlingtonin the County of Mid- 
dlesex, and to exempt him from giving surety or 
sureties on his bond pursuant to statute: You 
cited to appear at a Probate Court, 
to be held at Cambridge in said County of Mid- 
dlesex on the fourth fuesday of June instant 
at nine o’clock before noon, to show cause, if 
any you have, against grantingthe same. And the 
said petitioner is hereby directed to give public 
notice thereof, by publishing this citation once a 
week, for three succ:ssive weeks, in the news- 
paper called the NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
printed at Boston the last publication to be two 
days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, 
Judge of said Court, this fourth day of June in 
the year one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
nine. J. H. TYLER, Register. 





Coes WSoLes OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, MIDDLESEX, 85. PROBATE 
COURT. To all persons interested in the estate 
of HULDA PRESCOTT, late of Westford, in said 
Whereas, SARAH 
Pr scort, the Administratrix of the estate of 
said deceased. has presented for allowance the 
first and final account of her administration upon 
the estate of said deceased; You are hereby cited 
to appear at a Probate Court, to be holden at Cam 
bridge, in said County, on the fourth Tuesday of 
June next, at nine o’clockin the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not be 
allowed. And said administratrix is ordered to 
serve this citation by publishing the same once a 
week in the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, a news- 
paper printed at Boston, three weeks successively, 
the last publication tobe two days, at least, before 
said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
fay in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-nine. J. H. TYLER, Register. 











YVOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE 
COURT. To all persons interested in the estate ot 
JULIA A. WINN, late of Shirley, in said County, 
deceased, Greeting: Whereas, ARTHUK H. 
WELLMAN, the administrator of the estate of said 
deceased, has presented for allowance the first and 
final account of his administration upon the estate 
of said dezeased; You are hereby cited to aprear 
at a Probate Court, to be holden at Cambridge in 
said County, on the second Tuesday of July next, 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
any you have, why the same should not be al- 
lowed. And said administrator is ordered to serve 
this citation by publishing the same once a week 
in the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, a newspaper 
printed at Boston, three weeks successively, the 
last publication to be two days, at least, before 
said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this fifth day of June, in the year 


| one thousand eight hundred and eighty-nine. 


| SILLA B. N. 





| 


J. H. TYLER, Register. 





OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETTs, MIDDLESEX, 5S. PROBATE 
COURT. To all persons interested in the estate 
of SARAH A. DURGIN late of Boscawen in the 
county of Merrimack and State of New Hamp- 
shire, deceased, Greeting: Whereas, NATHANIEL 
E. MARTIN appointed administrator of the estate 
of said DURGIN by the Probate Court for said 
county of Merrimack has presented to said Court 
his petition representing that as such adminis 
trator he is entitled to certain personal property 
therein specified and situated in said County of 
Middlesex, and praying that he may be licensed 
to sell, transfer, and convey, at public or private 
sale, and on such terms, and to such person or per- 
sons, as he shall think fit, orto receive and other 
wise dispose of, said personal estate: You are 
hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court to be 
holden at Cambridge in said County of Middlesex 
on the first Tuesday of July next at nine o’clock 
in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you have, 
against the same. And said petitioner is ordered 
to serve this citation by publishing the same onc 
a week, for three successive weeks,in the NEw 
ENGLAND FARMER, a newspaper published at 
Boston, the last publication to be two days, at 
least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, 
Judge ot said Court, this eighth day of June in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eighty-nine. 

J. H. TYLER, Register. 
OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU.- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
COURT. To the heirs at law, next of kin, and all 
other persons interested in tbe estate of DRU- 
DAVIS, late of Concord, in said 
County, widow, deceased, Greeting: Whereas, a 
certain instrument purporting to be the last will 
and testament of said deceased has*been presented 
to said Court, for Probate, by GEORGE HEY- 
WOOD, who prays that letters testamentary may 
be issued to him, the executor therein named, 
and that he may be exempt from giving a 
surety or sureties on his bond pursuant to said 
will and statute: You are hereby cited to appear at 
a Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said 
County of Middlesex, on the first Tuesday of 
July next, at nine o’clock before noon, to show 
cause, ifany you have, against the same. And said 
petitioner is hereby directed to give public notice 
thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, 
for three successive weeks, in the newspaper called 
the NEW ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, 
the las: publication to be two days, at least, be- 
fore said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this eleventh day of June, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eighty-nine. 

J. H. TYLER, Register. 








O THE HONORABLE THE JUDGE 
OF THE PROBATE COURT IN AND FORK 
THE COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX: Respectfully 
represent EDWIN IRELAND of Somerville, in 
said County, and MARTHA E. IRELAND, his 
wife, that they are of the age of twenty-one years 
or upwards, and are desirous of adopting EMMA 
LOUIiSA WARREN, a child of, father unknown, 
and —— WARREN, his wife, which said child was 
born in Boston on the sixteenth day of September, 
A. D. 1872; that the mother gave said child to said 
petitioners when said child was about two weeks 
old; that since that time said petitioners have not 
seen said mother, and are ignorant as to her pres- 
ent place of residence, that they have no knowl. 
edge of the father and do not know whether they 
or either of them are now living, that they have 
taken the entire care of said child since she was 
given tothem. Wherefore we pray for leave to 
adope said child, and that her name may be 
changed to that of EMMA LOUISA IRELAND. 
Dated this seventh day of June, A. D. 1589. 
EDWIN IRELAND. 
MARTHA E. IRELAND. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8.8. PROBAIE 
COURT. On the foregoing petition, it is ordered, 
that the petitioners notify the parents of said 
child to appear at a Probate Court, to be holden at 
Cambridge, in and for said County of Middlesex, 
on the second Tuesday of July next, at nine o’clock 
in the forenoon, to show cause, it any they have, 
why the prayer of said petition should not be 
granted, by poe them, if found in this State, 
with a copy of said petition and this order, seven 
days, at least, before said Tuesday, and if not, by 
publishing the same three successive weeks in the 
newspaper called the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, 
rinted at Boston, the last publication to be, at 
east, seven days, before said Tuesday, 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKs, Tevuire, Judge 
of said Court, this eighth day of June, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-nine. 

J. H. TYLER, Register. 


\ PERFECT 


A new invention for making 
Coffee and Tea, better than any. 
thing now in use ; saves i of the 
Coffee and can be with any 
Coffee or Tea Pot. Sample will be 
sent by mail for twenty cents in 

ps. tse Wanted to 
send for culars of this 
and other f. selling articles. 


Forshee & McMakin, Cincinnati,O. 
For a disordered liver try BEECHAM’s PILLS. 
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Written for the NEW ENGLAMD FARMER. 
MY WOODLAND FLOWER. 


There’s a floweret which grows in the wildwood 
Without beauty, or fragrance, or fame, 
Which the wise ones call ‘ Owalis stricta,” 
But I choose a lovelier name. 
I call it my “flower of the woodland,” 
And wonder that any deny 
Its graces, 80 simple, but fleeting, 
Which charm my appreciative eye. 


From the ample ree yon of sunlight 
It once took a bright golden ray, 

With the caution not long to retain it, 
As the opulent king of the day 

Might call for his own just at twilight 
To take with him over the bili 

To the land of the favored Celestials 
Who wait for his Majesty’s will. 


Full oft I had sought for the reason 
Why its petals so soon lost their gold, 
And itetened with gratified wonder 
When the secret it chose to unfold. 
No lover comes boldly to woo it, 
None other its graces can see, - 
So this dear little “flower of the woodland 
Is left to the birdies and me. 
Susie E. KENNEDY. 





———— IS 


THE AMBER SCARF-PIN. 





About six months ago I left England 
for France in a singularly happy mood. I 
had just become engaged to a charming 
girl, and the object of my visit to Paris 
was to purchase, as presents to my bride, 
a quantity of those articles so delightful to 
the fair sex which Paris alone produces. 

We bad had an excellent crossing, and, 
atter a hasty supper at Calais, I had got 
into a first-class carriage in the express to 
Paris. 

At Amiens a French gentleman entered 
the train and seated himself directly oppo- 
site me. He was in a talkative humor, 
and it was not long before we were en- 
gaged in conversation. Five minutes later 
he bad introduced himself to me as the 
Marquis de Kergaradec, and it was not 
long before I was fully acquainted with 
his opinions on the general variety of 
Parisian topics. He was going to Paris, 
he told me, to be present at the Prix du 
Jockey club. 

‘That is to say,” he corrected himself, 
‘I am not going to Paris at all, but shall 
get out at Chantilly.” 

“I thought the express did not stop 
there,” I said. 

‘‘When one is a big share-holder,” he 
laughed. 

Then I noticed that the Marquis’s ex- 
pression suddenly changed, and saw that 
he was staring at me in a manner which 
was almost offensive. His eyes were fixed 
on my collar. 

While I was wondering whether any- 
thing in my linen was exciting the curios- 
ity and interest of this carefully attired old 
gentleman, he bent forward and said, in 
quiet and altered tone of voice: “I beg 
your pardon, sir, but what a curious scart- 
pin that is that you are wearing. Would 
you mind showing it tome?” — 

I willingly complied with his request, 
took the pin out of my tie, and handed it 
to him. 

He examined it carefully, turning it 
round and round. 

At last he handed it back to me with a 
curt ‘*Thank you.” 

‘Tt is a curious pin, is it not?” I said, 
mystified by his change of manner. 

But he made no answer. 

Finding it impossible to get a word out 
of him, 1 shrugged my shoulders and set- 
tled down to my thoughts. 

At Chantilly the train stopped and the 
guard came to the door to inform the 
Marquis, with much respect, that he had 
reached his destination. 

‘‘T have changed my mind,” said the 
old gentleman, ‘‘and shall go on to Paris.” 

When we reached Paris I jumped into a 
cab and drove at once to the Grand Ho- 
tel. As I was leaving the bureau of the 
hotel, where I had registered, to go to 
the room assigned to me, I met the old 
gentleman again. He stared hard at me 
as I passed, first at my face and then at 
my pin. But I had no inclination to 
trouble my head as to the reasons of his 
eccentricity, and dismissed him once again 
from my mind. 

At 10 o’clock I rose, dressed, and after 
the inevitable cafe au lait—that miserable 
substitute for an English breakfast — 
started out for the boulevards to visit 
the shops I had determined to patronize. 
As I passed under the porch of the hotel a 
man laid his hand on my shoulder, and 
thrust a paper under my eyes. 

‘It is a warrant of arrest. 
dered to secure your person.” 

‘‘I am perfectly ignorant of your laws,” 
I said. ‘‘What am I to do?” 

‘To follow me.” 

The agent conducted me to a neighbor- 
ing police station, showed the superin- 
tendent his warrant, had me searched and 
my pockets emptied, and locked me up in 
a cell. Here I remained for an hour, 
when I was fetched out and hustled into 
the ‘‘salad basket,” as the French call 
their ‘‘Black Maria” equipage. The 
‘-Black Maria” took me to the depot jail, 
where I was once more locked up. It was 
4 o'clock in the afternoon when I was 
tetched by two gardes de Paris to under- 
go my preliminary examination. 

The magistrate charged with the ‘‘in- 
struction” of my ‘‘afliair” asked me my 
name, age and profession, and received my 
answers with credulous indifference. He 
then opened a drawer in the table at which 
he was sitting, took out an object, and 
laying it before mesaid: 

‘‘Do you ny this jewel ?” 

‘‘Certainly,” I answered, ‘‘it is my scarf- 
pin.” ; : 
‘Can you tell me when and how this pin 
came into your possession ? ” 

‘<Jt’sa curious fact,” I added, smiling at 
the judge,” but true. I have no idea where 
that pin comes from. A tew days ago, in 
turning over the contents of an old port- 
manteau, I found this pin. I did not care 
very much for its style, and can only 
account for my wearing it by the fact that 
I dressed in a great hurry on the evening 
that I left London.” 

‘‘Perhaps you know when and how you 
came into possession of this book?” said 
the magistrate, producing a volume and 
laying it before me. It was an old copy of 
the ‘‘Memoirs of Abbe de Croisy,” which 
I had brought over to Paris with me, and 
bad left in my valise in the hotel. 

“Yes,” I said. ‘I picked it up ona 
bookstall on the Quai des Grands-Augus- 
tins about seven years ago. It”— 

‘About seven years ago?” said the 
magistrate slowly, as if to give his scriv- 
ener time to get my answer written down. 

‘‘Where were you living in Paris seven 
years ago?” 

‘J don’t remember. 
in the Latin Quarter.” 

‘‘And what were you doing?” 

“J was trying my hand at belles-letters.” 

The magistrate here rose and touched a 
bell. To the usher who answered his 
summons he gave the order to introduce 
the Marquis de Kergaradec. 

It was the old gentleman who had been 
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my travelling companion that morning. 

‘*Monsieu le Marquis,” said the magis- 
trate, ‘‘do you recognize this pin ?” 

‘Ido. It is the one which belonged to 
my late brother, the Comte de Kergaradec. 
He brought this stone back from China, 
and had it mounted in the Rue la Paix. I 
recognized it all the more easily inasmuch 
as the setting, which is by no means a 
common one, was executed from a design 
I gave him.” 

**And this book?” 

‘‘As certainly. That book belonged to 
the count. On the fly-leaf is a dedication 
from the abbe to Mme. de Poranouc, our 
ancester in the time of Louis XV. Be- 
sides, the Kergaradec arms are stamped on 
the cover.” 

‘Quite satisfactory. These two articles 
were among the contents of the valise 
stolen from the count, your brother, at the 
hotel in Senlis on the mght when he was 
murdered ? ” 

‘They were.” 

‘Well, then, all that I have to ask you 
now is to sign the paper on which my 
greflier has written my questions and your 
answers.” 

The marquis signed and departed, with 
a bow to the judge and a withering glance 
at me. 

‘‘What’s all this nonsense?” I said, 
when the door had closed on the old 
gentleman. 

‘*‘T am here to question,” said the magie- 
trate, ‘‘not you.” 

‘You might at least tell me of what I 
am accused.” 

“Of the wilful murder of Count Louis 
de Kergaradec in the hotel of the Running 
Stag, at Senlis, on the night of September 
12, 1881, and of the robbery of his valise, 
which contained, among other valuables, 
the two articles found in your possession.” 

I burst out laughing. ‘Nothing else ?” 
I said. 

‘‘Not that I am aware of,” said the 
magistrate. ‘‘Please sign this paper after 
reading it. It is our conversation just 
now.” 

I signed, and as I was leaving the room 
the magistrate added in a most paternal 
tone: *‘Yes, just try and remember how 
that amber pin came into your possession. 
It will really be worth your while to ac- 

count for it.” 

That evening I was transferred from the 
depot to Mazas jail. 

The first question that the magistrate 
asked me on the following morning was: 

‘‘What were you doing at Senlis on the 
night of Sept. 12, 1881 ?” 

I said: **I don't recollect having been 
there at all in that year.” 

*‘Do you deny ever having been in Sen- 
lis at all?” 

‘‘No. Formerly I often used to pass 
through it while exploring the forest of 
Chantilly, and, now that | come to think 
of it, I did sleep there one night that I 
had missed the last train.” 

‘Was it in the month of September ?” 

‘Yes. NowIremember. It would be 
the 10th, 11th or 12th. My birthday is on 
the 9th of September, and I had received 
a present of five pounds that year from 
an uncle of mine, which I spent on an ex- 
cursion in the forest.” 

‘Very good. It is well to be so frank. 
As a matter of fact, it was on the 12th, as 
we have learned by examining the hotel 
woman’s register for that year.” 

A witness was then introduced in the 
person of Mme. Perrin, the proprietor of 
the Running Stag Inn. She recognized 
me at once as one of her lodgers on that 
night, and her testimony was confirmed by 
that of an old servant of hers, who had 
shown me to my room. 

After these had said all they had to say, 
the magistrate proceeded to examine me 
as follows : 

‘*You left the hotel early on the morn- 
ing of the 13th, and afterwards disap- 
peared. Where did you go?” 

‘I stayed in Paris a week and then 
went to London, where I have lived since.” 

‘*Well, and about that pin? Have you 
remembered how you got it ?” 

“I have been cudgeling my brains all 
night on the subject, but I cannot remem- 
ber.” 

‘‘It is unfortunate,” he said. ‘‘In fact, 
a number of unfortunate circumstances are 
against you. By the way,” he added ab- 
ruptly, ‘‘what has become of Pierre Bas- 
tide ?” 

‘‘Pierre Bastide ? 
name before.” 

**Yes. Bastide. The man who was in 
the hotel the same night as you were, and 
who is suspected to be your accomplice.” 

“Do you really think, Monsieur le 
Juge,” 1 said, ‘‘that if I had murdered 
this Count to rob him, I should carry 
about on my person in prominence evi- 
dence against myself?” 

‘I know nothing about this murder. I 
never heard of it. I slept soundly all that 
night, and went back to Paris at five in 
the morning, and passed the time that I 
remained here in the Hotel des Grande- 
Augustine. [I ama respectable man, and 
whatever fortune I have I owe to my in- 
dustry and good fortune.” 


‘Your statement will be tested. Mean- 
while, let me put before you the position 
in which you stand. I must warn you that 
it isa very serious one. Onthe 10th of 
September, 1881, the Count Louis de Ker- 
garadec, an eccentric old gentlemen, ar- 
rived at the Running Stag Hotel. His 
valise, besides a change of linen, contained 
a certain quantity of bank notes and a few 
of the antiquarian treasures of the Count. 
He was a great collector of curios of all 
sorts. On the 11th a man passing by the 
name of Pierre Bastide, and describing 
himself as a cafe waiter, came to the hotel 
and took the room at the top of the house. 
On the 12th you came, and after inspect- 
ing several rooms insisted on having the 
one adjoining that in the occupation of the 
Count. You refuse supper and go to bed 
at a remarkably early hour. The next 
morning you leave the hotel hurriedly at 5 
in the morning, while it was still dark. At 
8 o’clock Bastide comes down to break- 
fast, eats quietly, pays his bill, and goes 
away with his knapsack on his back. At 
11 o’clock the woman of the house goes to 
wake the Count, but is unable to do so. 
The woman, seriously alarmed, has the 
door broken down, and finds the old gen- 
tleman lying dead in his bed, with his 
right temple fractured. All the valuables 
contained in his valise have disappeared. 
Suspicion immediately attaches itself to 
Bastide and to you. You are both searched 
for by the police, but in vain, when by the 
merest hazard, the other morning the 
brother of the victim recognized the 
Count’s pin in your cravat. ou will ad- 
mit that there is at least reasonable ground 
for suspicion, By the way, howdid you 
get the money to pay your bill at the hotel 
and to take your ticket to London?” 

‘“‘I pawned a gold watch which had be- 
longed to my father. The Mont-de-Piete 
lent me 160 francs on it. My bill at the 
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hotel was 80 francs and my ticket cost 
about 35.” 

‘“‘At what date did you pawn this 
watch ?” 

‘It was about a week after I left Senlis. 
On the 20th or 21st of September.” 

I was not — up before the magis- 
trate again until after several days. In 
the meanwhile mischief had been at work. 
The English and American newspaper cor- 
respondents ‘had got hold of the story of 
my arrest, and of the odious crime of which 
I had been accused. The most sensational 
reports had been printed, and as I after- 
ward learned, my portrait had been given 
in several journals in London and New 
York. Some imaginative ‘‘specials” went 
so far as to state that I had confessed, and 
had attempted suicide. 

On my third visit the magistrate received 
me with much greater courtesy than before. 
He said : 

‘‘T have examined your statements and 
find you have spoken the truth. The 
official record of the Mont-de-Piete makes 
mention of your having pawned your 
watch. The hotel-keeper of the (Quaides 
Grands-Augustins remembers you as a 
quiet and industrious young man; and, 
nally, one of my agents has succeeded in 
discovering the book-seller who sold you 
the ‘Memoirs of Abbe de Croisy.’ The 
only circumstance now against you is that 
of the possession of the pin.” 

‘‘And that, I am sorry to say, I can not 
explain. 

‘‘On the other hand,” continued the 
magistrate benevolently, ‘‘our inquiries in 
London have produced satisfactory results, 
as far as your character is concerned. If 
only you could explain that one obscure 
— I could proclaim you innocent. 
Nay, do not start—you will be set free in 
any case, but unfortunately only under an 
order of non lieu, or nolle prosequi, which 
is equivalent to a Scotch verdict ot ‘Not 
proven.’ It is regretable you have such a 
bad memory.” 

The same evening, after various formal- 
ities, I had what the newspapers called 
‘*the extraordinary good fortune” to be set 
free. I returned torthwith to London, be- 
sieged all the way by the enterprising gen- 





tlemen of the press, and went straight to 
the house where my fiancee lived. I was 
received by her father, who said under the 
circumstances he could not think of letting 
me marry bis daughter until I had com- 
pletely vindicated my character. I turned 
on my heel, indignant at this injustice, and 
wrote to Clara; but the young lady left my 
letters unanswered, and when I called to 
see her, during the absence of her father 
in the city, she refused to receive me. 

Apart from this, my sudden notoriety 
did me more good than I could have hoped 
for from years of industry and success. 





What a commercial age is the one in 
which we are living, that I find myself | 
congratulating myself on having had my 
name so splendidly advertised for nothing. 
I am advised to make hay while the sun 
shines, and I may add that I have made a 
good deal of hay already. 

It was only three days ago that some 
solution of the mystery of the amber pin 
presented itself to my mind. 

I was in Berlin, and was walking down 
the Behrenstrasse, when I passed a man 
whose face I seemed to remember, without 
being able at all to recall when and where | 
I had seen it for the first time. Suddenly, 
and I should be puzzled to say by what 
inspiration, I turned round and called | 
out ‘*Hi, Pierre, Pierre Bastide !” | 

The man stopped as if struck from be- | 
hind,sand looked around at me; the face 
was very pale, and he was trembling in 
every part “of his body. After a second’s 
hesitation he started off running like a 
madman, asif his object was to put as 
great a distance as possible between us 
two. 

He was not, however, destined to run 
far, for, in dashing across the Friedrich- 
strasse, his haste was so blind that he did 
not notice the close approach of a heavy 
omnibus. From where I stood I could see 
his peril, and dashed forward instinctively 
to help him. ‘The same moment I heard a 
cry, and then the man went down under 
the horses’ feet, and the great wheels 
rolled over his body. 

The next morning I read in the Tage- 
blatt that the person who had been run 
over in the Friedrichstrasse was a French- 
man who had been a resident in Berlin for 
seven years, where he had acted as valet de 
chambre in several houses, passing under 
the name of Michel Doriat. Immediately 
after this accident he had been carried to 
to the hospital, where he had died in the 
evening. Before dying he had been able 
to state that his real name was Pierre Bas- 
tide, adding that he wished to make con- 
fession of some crime to the proper author- 
ities. Before these, however, could attend 
the man died. Among other houses where 
this valet had served was mentioned that 





of a certain Dr. H , where he had 
stayed three years. 
“Dr. H  -!” I cried, jumping to my 


feet; ‘‘but I know that house. I dined 
there five years ago, when I was over in 
Berlin as correspondent to the —~. Let 
me think. Ah! I have it now.” 

{ had brought an introduction to Dr. 
H from a mutual friend in London, 
and, not having been able to see him on 
the day I called, left it with my card. 

The next morning I received a telegram 
from the hospitable doctor, inviting me to 
lunch at his house that day. The telegram 
found me in bed, and it was then only 
twenty minutes off the hour fixed for the 
lunch. I jumped out of bed, dressed in 
haste, and drove off to the doctur’s house. 
As I was giving my hat and coat to the 
valet in the ante-chamber I noticed that 
the man was staring at mein a curious 
way. 
‘*‘What are you staring at me like that 
for?” I cried rather irritably. 

‘I beg monsieur’s pardon,” said the 
valet, with all the politeness of his coun- 
trymen, ‘‘but if monsieur will look in the 
glass.” 

‘‘Dear, dear,” I cried, when I had ex- 
amined myself, ‘‘I was in sucha hurry. | 
have forgotten my cravat. What shall I 
do? Isay, my good fellow,” this to the 
valet, as I handed hima thaler, ‘‘you 
must have plenty of ties to spare; run and 
get me cne out of yourroom. Anything 
will do, as long as it looks tidy.” 

The valet hastened off, and presently 
came back with a black tie, a ready-made 
sailor’s knot, very stiff and large. | put it 
on hastily, and giving the man another 
piece of money, asked him if I might keep 
it to go home in. 

“Oh, certainly,” he said, ‘‘Monsieur has 
given me its value twice over.” 

Having a repulsion for other people's 
wearing apparel, I had taken the tie off as 
soon as I reached my hotel, and had flung 
it into my portmanteau. It was the same 
piey maw in which, several years later, 

had found the scarf-pin which had got 
me into such trouble. 





| groom then go and prostrate themselves 








I imagine that the pin had slipped down 





between the card-board frame-work of the 
tie and its silk cover, and that Bastide had 
thought it lost when he gave me his black 
sailor’s knot. In flinging it into my trunk 
the pin must have fallen out, to remain un- 
disturbed until that unlucky day. 

Unlucky? Well, yes, inasmuch as what 
ensued brought about this cruel separation 
between Clara and myself Perhaps, 
though, a girl who could cast off a lover 
as I was on such a suspicion is not worth 
troubling about.—Robert H. Shepard, in 
Belgravia. 





A FASHIONABLE MARRIAGE IN 
RUSSIA. 


The Russians generally marry quite 
young in the upper classes, and amongst 
country people even at an earlier age ; and 
to the honor of this society be it said, love 
marriages are the rule, and marriages for 
money are very rare exceptions. Dowry- 
hunting and marriages of interest have not 
yet made their appearance in Russian man- 
ners. Girls ot high social position readily 
marry young officers of the Guard, who 
furnish the largest contingent of dancers 
to the balls of Petersburg. During the 
carnival fetes the two armies, the army in 
ew and the army that wears Ronee: oy 
earn to know each other thoroughly. 
l'riendships spring up, the young man pays 
court, and one day, without having con- 
sulted anybody, two fiances come to ask of 
the parents a blessing, which is never re- 
fused. The Church does not marry dur- 
ing Lent, so they have to wait until Easter 
week. Fashion demands for the celebra- 
tion of the ceremony the chapel of some 
private house, if the couple have not suf- 
ficiently lofty relations to secure the chapel 
of the palace. A family that respects it- 
self ought to have at its wedding as hono- 
rary father and honorary mother, if not 
the ory owed and the Empress, at least a 
Grand-Duke and a Grand-Duchess. The 
honorary father gives the holy image, 
which some little chi'd related to the fam- 
ilies carries in front of the fiances. ‘They 
enter the church, followed by all their 
friends in gala uniform. The ceremony 
begins; it is very long, and complicated 
with many symbolic rites; a small table— 
a sort of movable altar—is placed in the 
middle of the oratory ; the couple are sep- 
arated from it by a band of rose-colored 
satin ; when the priest calls, they must ad- 
vance, and the first wko sets foot on the 
band, whether husband or wife, will be the 
one who will impose his or her will in the 
household. ‘This is an article of faith for 
all the matrons, who watch them at that 
moment On the table is placed the litur- 
gical formulary, the candles which they 
must hold, the cross which they will kiss, 
the rings which they will exchange, the 
cup of wine in which they will moisten 
their lips, and which is called in the Sla- 
vonic ritual ‘‘the cup of bitterness.” 
Pages relieve each other to carry with out- 
stretched arms two heavy crowns, which 
must be held above the heads of the fiances 
while the ceremony continues. At the de- 
cisive moment, when the priest is pro- 
nouncing the words that bind them to- 
gether, the couple walk three times around 
the altar, followed by the crown-bearers ; 
until the third turn is completed there is 
time to turn back; after that the die is 
cast, the couple are united for life. 
Thereupon the ringers strike up in their | 
most strident voices the joyous hymn, | 
**Let Isaiab rejoice.” The bride and 








before the Virgin of the Iconostase, and 
kiss her filigree robe, after which they pass | 
into the neighboring salon, where they 
gayly clink glasses of champagne, while 
the invited guests receive boxes of sweet- 
meats marked with the monogram of the 
young couple.—The Vicomte Eugene Mel- 
choir de Vogue, in Harper's Magazine for | 
June. 








REAVING Vs. ELOCUTION, 


(Juite in contrast with this method of 
teaching is one that obtains in another | 
school where elocutionary effect is sought 
rather than intellectual appreciation. The 
story was told me by Mr: John J. Hayes, 
the accomplished teacher of reading at 
Harvard College One day a young girl 
came to him to take some lessons in read- 
ing. She had been told that she had 
talent and would make her mark as an 
‘‘elocutionist”—how I dislike that word! 
Mr. Hayes asked her to read something, 
and she undertook to recite a poem. She 
gave no meaning to the lines, but she had 
a great many gestures ; she raised her eyes 
and her shoulders, and did a great many 
things that were supposably dramatic, but 
which were particularly inappropriate to 
the descriptive poem she was reading. 
After she haa finished Mr. Hayes said : 

‘‘What do you suppose was the poet’s 
thought when he wrote this ? — 


‘O Freedom! thou art not as poets dream, 
A fair young girl, with light and delicate limbs, 
A bearded man, armed to the teeth, art thou.’”’ 


A blank look came into the girl’s face. 
‘IT don’t think I know what you mean.” 

‘Why, what do you think th: oet 
meant by those lines ? ” 

‘‘I don’t know; I never learned that,” 
was the hesitating reply. 

‘Yet you tell me you have studied it,” 
said Mr. Hayes. 

‘‘Why, yes, I have spent a great deal of 
time on it, and my teacher marked it for 
me.” 

‘‘Let me see it;” and Mr. Hayes held 
out his hand for the book which was put 
into it with an air of the greatest assur- 
ance, as though it was to settle every 
question of her ‘‘study.” 

And what do you think the ‘‘notes” 
were? Simply these: ‘Right hand ex- 
tended,” ‘weight forward on the left foot,” 
“raise the eyes,” ‘‘both hands in appeal,” 
and so on. Not a suggestion about the 
expression, but all meaningless action—as 
so many are taught who seem to consider 
elocution ‘‘so far ahead of reading.” 

The great danger has been, in this late 
craze, that the world would lose its readers 
in the flood of elocutionists that are being 
poured out of the hands of teachers of that 
terribly over-worked ‘‘art.” In former 
times it was considered a great accomplish- 
ment to read well; that is to read under- 
standingly, behaving in the meantime like 
a lady or gentleman, and not like a spas- 
modic marionette -whose wires are out of 
order, and only work by jerks. It is the 
reading with the understanding that is 
taught to the little folks I have been telling 
of, and it is a kind of teaching that will 
give its results all through a pupil’s lite. — 
Sallie Joy White in June Wide Awake. 





CIRCUMSTANCES THE TEST OF 
MEN. 


Grant, Lincoln, Cromwell. 


The nature of every man 18 80 myste- 
rious, 80 immeasurable and unfathomable, 
that what seems to others the narrowest 
mental organization may contain within it- 
self unexpected resources. ‘This is the 
hidden cause of the invariable appearance 





of great men in times of national trial and 
disturbance. At such times, quiet, unpre- 
tending individuals come to the front by 
the forces of nature that formerly lay con- 
cealed within them, and they win fame, 
perhaps immortal fame, like Cromwell, 
Grant, Lincoln, for qualities that would 
scarcely have attracted notice in common 
life and in ordinary times. The fact of 
such appearances of great men ought to 
warn us all against the presumption of set- 
ting bounds to the future of anyone, ex- 
cept in matters where technical excellence 
is a necessity. If aman cannot play the 
fiddle at thirty years of age we may safely 
predict that he will never become an ac- 
complished violinist, but when there‘is no 
technical obstacle the limits cannot be 
fixed. 

Unthinking people express an astonish- 
ment at examples of this kind which is in 
itself unreasonable. They think it very 
surprising that anyone should succeed in a 
pursuit for which he has not been trained, 
but that never happens.—Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton, in June Scribner's. 





THE LUMBERMEN. 
The Despoilers of the White Mountain 
Woods. 

The White Mountain lumberman, the 
despoiler of the great woods among the 
streams and in the remote valleys, has 
been busy all winter, and his product 
counts up into the many millions. All the 
sawmills are filled with great piles of logs, 
and the streams will be filled with the litter 
of the mills for years to come, until all the 
woods have been despoiled. Such cutting 
of forests as is now going on is a great 
misfortune to this region, but New Hamp- 
shire is not likely to be aroused to the fact 
until it is too late. After the spruce trees 
are cleared, they are followed by a growth 
of poplar and white birch, but it takes sev- 
eral years for these to grow, and it will 
take fully ten to cover the deformities 
which the despoilers of New Hampshire 
woods leave behind them, and then the 
beauty of the primeval forests will be want- 
ing. The railroads get freight money out 
of these operations, but most of the men 
who do the cutting and burning get really 
very little out of their work. 


ponded to the loss entailed. The streams 
are st up, and there has been a corres- 
ponding loss to agriculture and to 

manufacturing 


interests along 


streams, which are dependent upon them | 


for power. If New Hampshire had been 
wise, the entire region between the Am- 
monoosuc and the Saco and the Pemige- 
wasset would have been reserved for a 
State park, but sentiment was never born 
in these New Hampshire people, and it 
was not until the city folk came here that 
they discovered anything in these lofty 
mountain summits. It is a pity that these 
things should be as they are, for in after 


years they, or rather their children, will | 
realize the great mistake that is now being | 


made. ‘Texts and sermons on this theme 


appear to be lost, and one might as well | 
attempt to modify the elements as to re- | 


form the habits of these people, who can 
see nothing but great piles of lumber in 
these tree-colored mountains and hills.— 
Correspondent New York Evening Post. 
GAMBLING IN STOCK EXCHANGES, 
By-and-by there is a stir; the crowd 
thickens ; one beardless youth shouts out 
the figure ‘‘one-half”; another howls, 
‘*three-eights.” The first one nods. It is 
done. The electric wire running up the 
stand quivers and takes the figure, passes 
it to all the other wires, transmits it to 





every office and hotel in the city, to all the | 


‘*tickers” in ten thousand chambers and 
‘*bucket-shops” and offices in the republic. 
Suddenly on the bulletin-boards in New 


Orleans, Chicago, San Francisco, Podunk, | 


Liverpool, appear the mysterious ‘three- 
eights,” electrifying the watchers of these 
boards, who begin to jabber and gesticu- 
late and ‘‘transact business.” It is won- 
derful. 

What induced the beardless young man 
to make this ‘‘investment” in ‘*three- 
eights,”—who can tell? Perhaps he had 
heard, as he came into the room, that the 
secretary of the treasury was going to make 
a call of fives; perbaps he had heard that 
Bismark had said that the French blood was 
too thin and needed a little more iron; 

erhaps he had heard that a norther in 
Texas had killed a herd of cattle, or that 
two grasshoppers had been seen in the 
neighborhood of Fargo, or that Jay Haw- 
ker had been observed that morning hurry- 
ing to his brokers with a scowl on his face 
and his hat pulled over his eyes. The 
young man sold what he did not have and 
the other young man bought what he will 
never get. 

It is not gambling, for there are no 
‘‘chips” used, and there is no_ roulette- 
table in sight, and there are no piles of 
money or piles of anything else. It is not 
a lottery, for there is no wheel at which 
impartial men preside to insure honest 
drawings, and there are no predestined 
blanks and prizes, and the man who buys 
and the man who sells can do something, 
either in the newspapers or elsewhere, to 
affect the worth of the investment, whereas 
in a lottery everything depends upon the 
turn of the blind wheel. It is not only 
true that a fortune may be made here in a 
day or lost here in a day, but that a nod 
and a wink here enable people all over the 
land to ruin others or ruin themselves with 
celerity. 





CATCHING A BIG BASS, 

‘‘By George! I’ve got him,” exclaims 
our friend in the chair, and as we hastily 
look up, he is seen apparently fighting to 
keep his rod erect, whilst something at the 
other end is convulsively dragging it 
downward, with such jerks as threaten to 
part the line or break the rod. The reel 
is whizzing in a threatening way, and our 
friend has a hard time to keep his thumb 
on the barrel of the reel, and at the same 
time avoid having his knuckles rapped and 
torn by the rapidly revolving handle, His 
left, as yet, grasps the rod above the reel 
and forces the socket into his groin. 

‘‘Bring out that belt, Tom,” he yells, 
and Tom comes jumping down the rocks, 
in one hand his gaff-hook and in the other 
a leather belt with a short round pocket 
sewed on its centre. This Tom hastily 
buckles about the waist of the fisherman, 
when, carefully shifting the pole, he places 
the butt in this pocket and is thus pro- 
tected from possible injury, which the 
great leverage of the fish’s pulling on the 
top of the rod can easily produce. The 
fish, in the meantime, has succeeded in 
getting away, say three to four hundred 
teet now, and shows some hesitation. 
Our friend has carefully kept a pressure 
on the ree!, whilst indulging his majesty 
in imaginary freedom of running—but 
which he begins to realize as ‘‘uncanny,” 
and as our eyes follow the slender thread 
of the line in its distant entry into the 
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Mention NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
| water, it is seen to rise, and presently 
| with a whirl of his tail, the fish shows 


| himself; looking then to our unskilled 
eyes a very monster, and as he again dis- 
appears we unhesitatingly pronounce him 
full six feet long. ‘*Ob, no,” says 

| friend in reply to our exclamation, ‘‘he is 
| not over a thirty pounger, but he isag 

one—see him fight!” and the victim tug 
and tugs, with a desperation born of a 
foresight of his calamity; but in vain, and 
in another ten minutes he loses his heart 
| and sheers in toward the shore, when 

friend is put to all his skill to check and 
reel him in before he reaches a huge rock 


The next wave moves him bodily this s 
of that rock and the road is clear to warp- 
ing him.— From ** Stripe | Bass rishi 


by A. Foster Higgins, in 


June Scribner 


A CRUEL LAW. 


Charles Francis Adams on the Workings 
of the )nterstate Commerce Act ‘I'he 
Prosecution of Some of the ( ffend 
ers Needed. 


The senate committee which has been 
| investigating the workings of the inter- 
state commerce law and the matter of th 
Canadian roads doing business in and 
| with this country recently examine 


| Charles Francis Adams of the Union la- 
cific railroad. Mr. Adams thought the 
interstate commerce law in many cases a 
cruel one; those who obeyed it lost by its 
operation and those who evaded it profited. 
‘*T should like, however, to see it univer- 
sally obeyed and given a fair trial,” h 
said, ‘‘and since Jan. lst I really believe 
that the law has been better obeyed than 
ever before. I know for instance that 
large shippers, who heretofore have prac- 
tically dictated their own terms, can 
do so no longer. The interstate commis- 
sioners, I think, are doing a good work, 
and [ am glad to see that they proceed 
cautiously. Publicity is a good rem- 
edv for many of the evils which we are 
seeking to mitigate, and the greateat ser- 
vice the interstate commissioners could do 
the railroads in general would be to prose- 
cute some of the offenders. Nothing 
would havea better effect on the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Adams thought that a common rail- 
road law between Canada and the United 
States, and a legalized pool, would be 4 
good thing and would tend to bring about 
a solution of the present troubles in refer- 
ence to Canadian roads. 

‘It you think the interstate commerce 
law is a good thing, then where does all 
the opposition come from ?” asked Senato! 
Blair. 


has been built up on a system of distri 
tion which the interstate law shakes to its 
foundation.” replied Mr. Adams. ‘*Tht 
long and short haul clauses give in etlect 
to the smaller cities many of the advantag- 
es heretofore exclusively enjoyed byt 
larger cities, and the consequence is that 
in a city like San Francisco the opposit 

is very strong. 

‘Then it is a question of whether t! 
small towns shall be enslaved by the large! 
ones, or the larger ones give up some 0! 
their prestige to them?” asked Senato! 
| Biair. 

‘*Enslave is a strong word,” said 
Adams, ‘‘but without question what '§ 
taken from the one goes to the other.” 








A MEAN TRICK, 

Great Editor—Well, ’ve seen a gooe 
many mean things in this world, but to 
meanest, shabbiest trick I ever hearc ° 
was played on me yesterday. You know 
my business manager always prints ‘ 
daily circulation at the head of the euito- 
rial page ? 

Sympathetic Wife—Of course! 

Great Editor—Well, last night the pro 
prietor of the miserable sheet across ‘4 
way lured my business manager into & 
vival meeting, and today my circulation 
has fallen off 75,000 copies. 


———— ws 
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Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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When Raby was sick, we gave her Castoria 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castori® 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castori#s 
When sne ned Dhildren. she gave them Castor™ 
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Written for the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, 
OVERCAST. 


Ail the heavens are overcast 

with a vell of misty gray, 

Like a flower that bends to the blast, 
Yet opes with the sun of day. 

So is each life with clouds o’ercast 

»"And our path oft strange and long, 

But hope will come and courage last 
it “Patience” would be our song; 

Let the clouds be ever so dark, 
Behind is the boundleas blue, 

So when sorrow and doubt may come 

Remember that God is true, 

LOUISE E. LEWIN. 

e Hill, Milton, Mass. 
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TOO PREVIOUS. 


rhese waffles, Maria,” he said, 
\3 with coldly critical eye 
lie eyed them, and then shook his head, 
“With chunks of warm rubber would vie; 
And bah! what a horrible taste— 
It’s the taste of nearly raw dough: 
rhe e must have been made in great haste, 
| should die if I ate one, I know.” 
Said his wife, with a withering look : 
“Your maw happeoed in here, -~ see, 
(nd made them—ain’t she a good cook?” 
‘Pass the waflles, my darling,” said he. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

e IIome Maker does not overlook the fact that 
cople have an interest in life and its occupa- 
nd its department “arm chair and footstool’”’ 

. helpful and interesting. New York City. 
ner’s Magazine for June marks the begin- 
ning of a new enterprise not less notable than the 
Railway Series. It isa series of popular articles on 
the practical applications of electricity. The open- 
y article, by Professor C. F. Brackett of Prince- 
_is entitled “Electricity in the Service of Man.”’ 

We have received the following: 

iullace’s: Monthly, for June, 280 Broadway, 
New York, 
illetin of the national association of wool man- 
irera, Volume 18, No. 4. Thisissueis devoted 
gely to the arguments at the hearing before 


Secretary Windham on **How worsted cloth shall 
ssified for custom duty.’”’ 70 Kilby St., 


~ «The Nether World,” a novel, by George Gis- 
gy, tHarper’s Franklin Square library. 
INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY, by 
Henry Comstock, professor in Correll 
University. With many original illustrations, 


3a remarkably valuable book of 234 pages. 

id in paper covers, which we think is a 

ke, asthe standard matter which it contains 

i have amore permanent cover. The first 
pages is devoted to a profusely illustrated 
on the characteristics and general anatomy 
hen follow analytical keys similar to 

1 ed in botany by means of which the 

t can readily determine to what family any 

f which he has a specimen belongs. In 
ises tables of genera are also given. The 

k is clearly printed, amply illustrated, and of 
ible value for educational purposes. It is 
scientific but what any young person of 
nary intelligence could read it understand. 
means of it find the name of any in- 
that he might have a specimen of. A copy 
ild be in every grange library and on the 
elves of every farmer’s family where there are 


and by 


ing people. Professor Comstock has been at 
work on this for many years and has taken special 
pains to describe the species that are of most In- 
erest to the farmers, and to indicate methods of 


mbatting those that are injurious. A special 
ture of the work is an index of the correct pro- 
unciation of the scientific names. Many of the 

engravings were prepared specially for this work 
{ the printing was done by the firm that prints 
e Century and St. Nicholas magazines. $2.00. 
blished by the author, Ithaca, N. Y. 


A TREATISE ON MANURES, or the philosophy 
f manuring, a practical handbook for the agri- 
ulturist, manufacturer and student, by A. B. 
Griffith, Ph.D., F.R.S., L.C.S.” 
rhisis an English book in the Specialists series 
of Whittaker & Co., Paternoster square, London, 
ind is in some respects more adapted to British 
farming than to American, Still, the tables of 
nalyses and the many general principles apply 
the eame the world over and there is much in the 
ok thatis extremely valuable. The preface is 
itroduced with this sentence: “There is not a 
farmer in England, however primitive and how- 
er unconscious of the fact, butis now conduct- 
ing his business more or less on lines emanating 
from the laboratory.” This is the keynote of the 
work, which is very complete and exhaust. 
ive. It begins witha description of the constitu- 
ents of plants and achapter,on vegetable | physiol- 
y. Then follow a number of pages devoted to 
the manures of the farmyard, with different ani- 
mals and different feed. The management and ap- 
plication of farmyard manures is also incidentally 
Continuing the subject of natural 
manures, human excrements, sewage, composts, 
igquid manures and slaughterhouse offal are no- 
Green manuring also receives several 


considered. 


ticed. 
Artificial manures are next taken up, under 
which head the various forms and uses of bones as 
fertilizers are first considered and then the phos- 
platic manures including various kinds of guano 
mineral phosphates, South Carolina rock‘ 
ipatite and slag. Next follow pages devoted to il- 
istrated descriptions of manure works and pro- 
sses of manufacturing. These, however, are 
uglish and behind the American systems. 
\rtificial nitrogenous manures are next consid- 
ammonia, sulphate, fron oxide, nitrate of 
ida, nitrate of potash. Potash manures are then 
lied including kainit, chlorate of potash, ashes 
i potash salts. Attention is then given to such 
‘r mineral manures, as lime in various forms, 
t, sulphate of magnesia, and iron sulphate. 
xed and special manures come next in order. 
iuthor believes that as a whole they are no} 
ynomical for the farmers and that they can save 
y by compounding their own specials. But 
the saving which the author figures out is more 
incan be made in this country; because the 
nufacturer must prepare the crude materials 
ready for mixing even if the farmer decides to mix 
himself, 
lhe remaining chapters of the book are devoted 
application of manures, their valuation 
In conclusion the author says that 
fuilures of farmers in applying artificial ma- 
s are due either to ignorance of the exact na- 
and requirements of the soils and crops or to 
lice. Now that the land is becoming inca- 
of producing remunerative crops without 
il assistance it is necessary that the farmers 
| have a thorough knowledge of nature’s 
‘ws. Much of the application of commercial fer- 
‘ers, the author thinks, is done on the system 
old woman who found a box of pills ina 
vaste drawer and who insisted on taking them 
ug they might help some of her complaints. 
mplete scientific agricultural training is the 
‘ tool for the rising generation of farmers. 
o it is used by the agriculturist with precision 
gic touch will return gold to the farmer’s 
Picket, The book is very carefully indexed and 
‘Ontaing a number of useful tables.. D. Van Nos- 
| Co., 23 Murray St., New York. Damrell & 
‘ pham, 283 Washington St., Boston. 
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NEW MUSIC. 

from White, Smith & Co., Boston, have been 
‘lived music arranged for violin and piano, 
Alice, where art thou?” by Ascher; “Sounds 

i the ball,” by Gillet; for guitar, ‘Little fisher 
‘iden waltz.” by Persley; “The pilgrim,” sacred 
song, by Adams; “QO Salutaris’ and “Tantum 
“go,” Catholic music; “Told in the twilight,” 
“Ong, by Molloy; ‘His funeral’s tomorrow,” song, 
by McGlennon, 


r 





| For the first time in the history of India a public 
. ture has been recently delivered in Bombay by 
a whi lady. Doctor Miss Ratanbai Ardeshir 
Malbarvala lectured in the Framjee Cowagsjee In- 
— to a crowded audience, among whom were 
“Y° native ladies. The lecture was upon physiology, 














INTERESTING FACTS. 
Bygienic, Industrial and Otherwise. 

Seven hours of sound sleep in every twenty four 
is Gladstone’s presciption for becoming an octo. 
ginarian. 

If all the telephone wires in this country were 
stretched in a continuous line they would reach 
seventeen times around the earth. 

The Suffolk district medical society thinks that 
the spread of diphtheria is due ‘not so much to 





to her neighbor that she has something to tell 
her.— Atchison Globe. 


Aman at Newton, Kansas, advertises as fol- 
lows: “Wanted—A good six or eight room house 
by a family without children, grandchildren, 
mother-in-law, grandparents, or hired girl with a 
lover.” 


Mike (in City Hall park, looking at tree plate 


marked “Triacanthus Gleditschia’’?)—"Say, Bill, 
what’s th’ manin’ o’ that?” Bill—‘Mike, yo’ 





non-sanitary conditions in buildings,as toimproper | 


methods of handling after it has once made its ap- 
pearance. 


Many nostrums for the reduction of corpulency 
are on sale. They are accompanied by circulars 
which give ample directions as to diet, exercise, etc. 
These are, of course, observed while taking the 
medicine, and a loss in weight is the consequence. 
To the medicine is given the credit, when had the 
person using it merely followed the rules laid 
down in the circular and ignored the nostrum, the 
result would have been just the same. 


Quoddy Head boasts of being the easternmost 
point of the United States. This is the only spot 
in New England that is an extreme point of the 
compass, as far as our country is concerned. The 
westernmost point is the Alton Island. Point 
Barrows is the northernmost, and Key West the 
most southern. Taking these points as the basis 
for work, it is found that the geographical centre 
of the United States is about 270 miles west of San 
Francisco, in the Pacific Ocean. 

For glue to be properly effective, it requires to 
penetrate the pores of the wood; and the more a 
body of glue penetrates the wood, the more sub. 
stantial the joint will remain. Glues that take 
the longest to dry are to be preferred to those that 
dry quickly; the slow-drying glues being always 
the strongest, other things being equal. In all 
cases work it well into the wood, in a similar man- 
ner to what painters do withpaint. Glue both 
surfaces of your work, except in cases of veneer 
ing. Never glue upon hot wood, as the hot wood 
will absorb a'l the water in the glue too suddenly, 
and leave only a very little residue. 

It is a mistake to labor when you are not ina fit 
condition to do so. Tothink the more a person 
eats the healthier and stronger he will become. 
To go to bed late at night and rise at daybreak,and 
imagine that every hour taken from sleep is an 
hour gained. To imagine that if a little work or 
exerciee is good, violent or prolonged exercise is 
better. To conclude that the smallest room in the 
house is large enough to sleepin. To eat as if you 
had only a minute to finish the meal in, orto eat 
without an appetite, or continue after it has been 
satistied, merely to gratifv the taste. To believe 
that children can do as much work as grown peo- 
ple, and that the more hourssthey study the more 
they learn. To imagine that whatever remedy 
causes one to feel immediately better (as alcoholic 
stimulants) is good for the system without regard 
to the after effects. To take off proper clothing 
out cf season because you have become heated. 
lo sleep exposed to a direct draught in any season, 
To think any nostram or patent medicine is a spe- 
cific for all diseases the flesh is heir to.—American 
Analyst. 

Prof. Henry Carmichael, in an article in the 
Popular Science News, shows that animal water 
is largely nitrogen, and an analysis of sewage or 
of water contaminated with it would reveal an ex- 
cess of combined nitrogen which is not in itself 
unhealthy. He claims that there is no proof that 
human or other filth, largely diluted in water-sup- 
plies, is of itself in the slightest degree unwhole- 
some. Chemistry alone is today incapable of de- 
claring whether a given water-supply i3 or is not 
injurious to life. The object of a chemical analy- 
sis is to point out the danger, not which exists, 
but which possibly exists, whenever drains or cess- 
pools communicate directly or indirectly with well 
or stream. Drinking water should be beyond 
reproach; and as the germs of zymotic or filth 
diseases naturally would travel by the same routes 
as the waste water of dwellings, it is sufficient 
usually to prove the safety of any given water by 
proving chemically the absence of those materials 
which are not, indeed, peculiar to sewage, but 
which exist there in the greatest abundance. 
Having made all possible tests in the laboratory, 
the chemist’s opinion as to the relative safety of 
different samples presented may be as wide of the 
truth as a clairvoyant’s, unless he is permitted 
personally to inspect their sources or otherwise to 
know their history. A proper interpretation is 
atill a diflicult matter,and a greater certainty by 
the microscopic identification of germs in ordinary 
water examination is greatly to be desired. 





SENSE OF SMELL IN THE HORSE. 


The horse will leave musty hay untouched in his 
bin, no matter however hungry. He will not 
drink of water objectionable to his questioning 
sniffs or from a bucket which some other odor 
makes; offensive, however thirsty. His intelligent 
nostril will widen, quiver and query over the dain. 
tiest bit offered by the fairest of hands. A mare 
is never satisfied by either sigiat or whinny that 
her colt is really her own until she has certified 
the fact by means of her nose. Blind horses, as a 
rule, will gallop wildly about a pasture without 
striking the surrounding fencs. The sense of 
smell informs them of its proximity. Others will, 
when loosened from the etable, go directly to the 
gate or bars opening to their accustomed feeding 
grounds; and when desiring to return, after hours 
of careless wandering, will distinguish the one 
outlet and patiently await its opening. The odor 
of that particular part of the fence is their guide 
toit. The horse in browsing, or while gathering 
herbage with its lip, is guided in its choice of 
proper food entirely by its nostrils. Blind horses 
do not make mistakes in their diet. In the temple 
of Olympus a bronze horse was exhibited, at the 
sight of which six real horses experienced the 
most violent emotions. lian judiciously observes 
that the most perfect art could not imitate nature 
sufficiently well to produce so perfect an illusion. 
Like Pliny and Pausanias, he consequently af- 
firms that “tin casting the statue a magician had 
thrown hippomanes upon it,”’ which, by the odor 
of the plant, deceived the horses, and therein we 
have the secret of the miracle. The scent alone of 
a buffalo robe will cause many horses to evince 
lively terror, and the floating scent of a railroad 
train will frighten some long after the locomotive 
is out of sight and hearing.— Horse and Stable. 





SHOO THERE. 

Talking about shoo’er things, how about a 
woman’s apron in hen time.—inghamton Re- 
publican. 

‘“‘How did you like the sermon today?’’ ‘Well, 
it was such a nod discourse that I slept through 
the whole of it.” 

De J—Tired, deah boy?” 
y!” De J—*Been out late, eh?” 
been thinking !’""— Yale Record. 


De B—“‘Aw, beast- 
De B—“Naw, 


‘The trees are fast putting forth their garbage,” 
remarks a Canadian paper in casual recognition of 
the tir.t signs of sprieg up there. 

Mr. Frilla—*‘What were you when I married 
you? Nobody!” Mrs. Frills (serenely)—‘*Well, 
that’s a good point; you’re nobody’s fool.” — Puck. 

Tne editor of the Kansas City Sun is sitting up 
of nights trying to discover how a Highland sol- 
dierin his kilt scratches a match.— Washington 
Critic. 

First artist—‘*What! Do you mean to say that 
you made your money out West?” Second artist— 
“Yes; got rich.”” “My, my! Portraits or land- 
scapes?” ‘For sale signs.” 

The latest agricultural news. Jack (excitedly)— 
‘Mamma, you know that lemon-pit I planted last 
year that came up a pea-vine? Well, it’s got 
string-beans on it!” —Life. 

We read that a wicker canoe is the newest thing 
in baby carriages. We thought a new baby 
was the newest thing, but maybe we are behind 
the times.—Lawrence American. 

When a woman steps out on the back porch 
with her arms rolled up in her apron, it is a sign 





eddication’s bin sadly neglicted. That's Latin for 
‘Keep off the grass.’ ”’ 


‘The older you grow the more you know,” says 
the proverb. Thisis another of those fallacious 
sayings that time exposes. Just think how little 
the od men of today know compared with the 
young ones.—gomerville Journal. 


Great traveller—'I never saw prettier girls in 
my life than you have right here in this dining- 
room waiting on tables.”” Sharp hotel keeper— 
“IT always get pretty waiters. Men don’t eat 
much when a pretty girl is watching them.” 

Mistress—‘*Now, Jane, clear away the breakfast 
dishes and then look after the children. I’m go- 
ing round the corner to have a dress fitted.” 
Faithful servant—“Yes, mum. Will ye take the 
night key, or shall I set up for ye?” 

Mrs. Kiddlet—*Why, children, what’s all this 
noise about?” Little Jamie— ‘We've had grand- 
pop and Uncle Henry locked in the closet for an 
hour, an’ when they get a little madder, I’m going 
to play ‘going into the lion’s cage.’ ’’— Time. 

It was a Connecticut boy who surprised his 
teacher in reading the other day by his interpreta- 
tion of the sentence: ‘There is a worm. Do not 
tread on him.” He read slowly and hesitatingly: 
‘There is a warm doughnut. Tread on him!” 


A physician says: ‘Girls in feeble health should 
take a tramp through the woods or fields every 
day.”” But suppose a tramp should object to being 
taken through the woods or fields ever’ day by 
girls in feeble health?—Binghampton Republican. 

Cupley—“‘Well, were you at the seance last 
night?” Bickford—*No; who appeared?’ Cup- 
ley—‘*Shakspeare. He recited a verse for us, and 
I made a copy ofit. Here it is: 

‘I’m having a great old time 
Up in heaven above. 
I do nothing but play and sing, 














TWO GRAND 


Linoletims (both domestic and imported), and 


Tennessee Marble tops : 
natural Cherry or the new Cremona finish. 


public so thoroughly and completely as do we. 


DELIVER FRE 


B.A. ATKINSON & C0., 


LIBERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS. 


ONE OF WHICH COMPRISES OUR ENTIRE STOCK OF 


FLOOR COVERINGS, 


And consists of Tapestry Brussels, Body Brussels, Royal Velvets, Heavy All Wools, Elegant 
Ingrains, Fine Moquettes, Wiltons, Axminsters, Hemps, Napiers, Kidderminsters, Oil Cloths, 


CHINESE AND JAPANESE MATTINCS, 


White the other comprises our entire stock of 


CHAMBER FURNITURE, 


And consists of CHAMBER SETS OF MAHOGANY, finished both light and dark. OAK CHAMBER 

SETS, finished natural, antique or (6th century. 
FINE CHERRY AND BIRCH SETS, finished in — or dark Mahogany, 

ASH CHAMBER SETS, natura 

PINE CHAMBER SETs, in Mahogany finish, with decorations, or painted light or dara, or enamelled. 


WE DO NOT HESITATE 


To assert that in no other establishment in New England will you be able to make your selections 
from such a magnificent stock of goods. No other establishment caters to the wants of the purchasing 


No Other Establishment in our line of business Can Compets With Us» 


Either in the varieties offered for selection or in the reatarkably 
low prices quoted on the goods. 


WE SELL FOR EITHER CASH OR ON INSTALMENST, 


AND ANY ARTICLE WHICH YOU BUY OF US-WE WILL 
to any city or town in New England where 


SPECIAL SALES! 


WALNUT CHAMBER SETS, with Italian or 


or antique finish, and 


there is a railroad freight station, 





IN REGARD TO OUR 


CARPET SALE 


We will say this: The manufacturers of carpets, 
owing to the dull buying of their goods by the re- 


matter of fact, are anxious to disposeof a part of 
their surplus at once. We have taken advantage 
of this condition of the market, and have made 
some mammoth purchases in this line, and on en- 
tering our store you will see hundreds and hun- 





And all is peace and love.’ ”’ 
Bickford (tnoughtfully) —‘*Um—ah.” Cupley— 
‘You don’t doubt, do you?” Bicktord—‘'No, not 
exactly that; but I can’t help thinking his style 
has changed somewhat.’’ 





Dr. 8wett’s Root Beer. 


A package to make 5 gallons 25 cents; by mail, 
31 cents. + packages $100, prepaid. Composed of 
Sarsaparilla, Life of Man, Juniper, etc., etc. An | 
agreeable drink, while acting gently and benefi- 
cially on the stomach, liver and kidneys. Put up 
only at the N. E. Botanic Depot, 245 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass. 





THE THINKING CAP. 

Address all communications to Puzzle Editor, 
NEw ENGLAND FARMER, Or OUR GRANGE 
HomEsS, Boston, Mase 

Answers to Puzzles. No. 148. 


No. 670. William Cullen Bryant. 
No. 671. CARROT 


A H 
U I 
G R 
H S 
THROAT 
No. 672. F Ss 
TAG OWE 
FAINT SWEAR 
GNU EAR 
T R 
No. 673. R-ice. I-deal. C-art. H-asp. M-ace- 
O-we. N-ail. D-ark. Richmond. 


No. 674. Cowslip. 


New Puzzles. No. 149. 
NO. 675. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

Iam composed of 22 letters and am the name 
and place of residence of a late ex-governor of 
New Hampshire. 

13, 4, 15, 6 is not quick. 

19, 1, 10, 20 is a place to travel. 

12, 18, 6 is the present time. 

22, 10, 8 is something to wear. 

16, 8 is something to wear over the hair. 

14, 5, 6, is a useful animal. 

17, 10, 21 is to carry milk in. 

2, 10, 11, 19, 5, 6 is not wide. 

10, 3, 7 is an animal of burden. 

L. M. D. 
NO. 676. CHANGE IN HEADS. 


I am a honor, change my head and I am a color; 
again, and I am to overflow; again, and I am to 
express displeasure; again, and I am advanced. 

NO. 677. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 15 letters and am the name of 
a general in the last war. 

1, 11, 13, 13, 2, 15 is something good to eat. 

9, 5, 8 is a girl’s name. 

10, 2, 3, is a boy’s nickname. 

4,7, 6is a boy’s nickname. 

12, 5, 6, 14 is to be disabled. = 

L. M. D. 
NO. 678. TRAVELLING PUZZLE. 
From Cambridge to Toledo. 

1. Cambridge. 2. A city in Connecticut. 3. 
To represent. 4. Dark. 5. Anything to be learned. 
6. Amassault. 7. A debate. 8. Toledo. 





INTERESTING ITEMS. 
A millstone anda human heart are driven ever 


round, 
If they have nothing else to grind, they must them. 
selves be ground. 
—Longfellow. 
The body is more susceptible to benefit from 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla now than at any other season. 
Therefore take it now. 


Citizen—“* What’ll you charge me, Uncle ’Rastus, 
to cart away that pile of stone?”’ Uncle ’Rastus— 
* *Bout two dollans, sah.’’ Citizen—‘Isn’t that 
very high?” Uncle ’Rastus—*Yes, sah, jes fo’ 
cahtin’ away de stone, but I got ter hire a man to 
he’p harness de mule.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


If you are troubled with Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 
Liver or Kidney Complaints use Dr. Ham’s Aro 
matic Invigorator. It is the only certain cure for 
Headache ever brought before the public. It is 

leasant to taste and relieves the patient in a very 
ew minutes. See advertisement in another coi- 
umn. 


“‘Speakin’ of twins,” said old man Chumpkins, 
“there was two boys raised in our neighborhood 
that looked just alike till their dyin’ day. Lem 
didn’t have any teeth and his brother Dave did 
but they lookeJ precisely alike all the same. The 
only way you could tell ’em apart was to put your 
finger in Lem’s mouth, and if he bit yer ’twas 


Dave.” 
What a (Story) ! 


For Neuralgia, a novel cure—which we hardly 
believe if true, will ever become popular—is 
vouched for, it is said, he correspondent of the 
New York Sun. An Irish girlin Paterson, N. J. 
had suffered with Neuralgia of the head and face 
until almost frantic with pain, actually beating the 
wall with her head to cause insensibility. Her 
employer having heard that a Dr. Terc had cured 
rheumatism by the sting of a wasp, asked the girl 
if she would try it. With courage born of despair 
she exclaimed, ‘‘Any other torture would be a 
pleasure beside this-’’ A yellow Wasp was ob- 
tained, and vexed into stinging her face. Within 
a few moments the pain ceased, the girl fell asleep 
aad strange to say. never again had an attack of 
neuralgia. Well, we don’t blane her. The rem. 
edy was »robably too heroic for a second dose. A 
learned specialist when told ‘his yarn, remarked 
‘The pain may have stopped temporarily, but it 
could only have been temporary.” Continued he 
“itis afact thata sudden shock to inflamed and 
painiul nerves will stop pain,” but the remedy is 
worse than the disease, as may unthinking people 
in after years find out, who apply fiery and dan- 
gerous compounds externally to stop Neuralgia 
and Rheumatism. They only continue to shock 
their nervous; system, igaorant of the fact that as 
in the morphine or alconol habit their mental] and 
moral nature is thus graduatly being destroyed. 
“Make haste slowly, if you expect to cure any 
nerve disease,”’ was the advic: to a lad by a 
friend who had been cured of chronic Neuralgia by 
using for some time Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment 
inhaied, taken internally, and applied extrenally, 
as advised in the wrapper around every bottle. 
Neuralgia is a fever or inflammation of the nerves. 
and only by degrees can any inflammation be 
cured; and then -_ by an anodyne treatment 
Old Dr. Johason had thisin mind when he devised 
his Auodyne Liniment; a remedy now known to 
nearly aoee one, as it deserves to be. Surely, a 
medicine without real merit could not have sur- 





ready for immediate delivery, 


WE ARE PREPARED 


To offer them to the ot of New England at | 


prices lower than ever before quoted on the same 


grades of goods. 


YOU CANNOT 


Do yourselves or usa greater favor than to come 
to our establishment, look at our stock, and then 
compare it with the small, insignificant displays 
which are offered in the majority of houses in our 
line of business in this city 
WE MAKE NO VAIN 


tailers, find themselves overstocked, and, as a | 


dreds of rolls, stacked four and five deep, all in the | 
original sacks, just as they came from the mill. | 
And now that the goods have ail arrived, and ae 


BOAS{S nor MIS- 


LEADING STATEMENTS, neither do we come | 


out in the pipers with falsehoods so glaring that 
they insult the intelligence of the people who read 
them. WHAT WE HAVE DONE is a matter 
of record, and a record of which we are proud. 


WHAT WE CAN DO, we want you to come and 


see for yourselves. : 
WE HAV« CARPETED OUR SIDEWALK with 


Royal Wilton Velvet. 


The same grade that we are selling at such low 
figures, and shall let it lis until Wednesday night. 
It has already had three days’ wear, and we pro- 
pose to give it three days more. 

rFHOUSANDS WALK ON THAT CARPET 
daily, and when we take it up it will have been 
subjected to such an ordeal as no other carpet has 
ever passed through. You must know that we are 
pretty confident of what our goods will stand when 
we do this. 


LOOK FOR THAT CARPET 


styles and get our prices. 
We have hundreds of rolls of 


STRAW MATTING 


And at the prices we are selling the stock is wan- 
ing rapidly. 


PAINTED PURE WHITE 


As you pass by, and then come in and see our | 


| Antique designs, made from all the different avail 
| able woods, finished in all ways, and will give you 
| such a stock to select from as you never would 
| have supposed could be gathered together in one 
| establishment. . — 


| NOW FOR 


CHAMBER SETS, 


| Itis a well.known fact that early this spring we 
| made many large purchases in this line, one of 


| 
} 
| 
} 


E. C. MORRIS & CO.’S 
SAFES 


Always Preserve their Contents. 











READ FROM THE GREAT MARBLEHEAD FIRE 


BOSTON, Mass., Jan. 2, 1889. 
Messrs. E. C. MorrRIs & Co., Boston: 
~yGentlemen—On Aujzust 8, 1887, we had one of 
.,our large make of safes in our Wolfboro’, N. H., 
factory, which went through a very hot fire and 
stood the test. Again on December 25, 1888, in 
the Marblehead conflagration, another of your 
make stood the test, and all its contents found in 
ood condition, even toa gross of matches. Un- 
er these circumstances we can safely recommena 
your make to all. Yours truly, 
(Signed) F.W.& I. M. Sesnce. 


OVER 100,000 iN USE. 
E. C, MORRIS & CO., 


64 SUDBURY ST., - - BOSTON, MASS. 


GET A GENUINE ADRIANCE ! 


1.24 290 
lpi ane? Piaite <8. > 
N Adriar mower ; Y 











which was wiithout parallel in the annals of the 
furniture business. A large portion of these goods 
have been safely housed in our establishment, and 
the samples are all displayed on the floor. In 
contracting for such vast quantities of goods, we 
were enable to procure them at figures far below 
what the same lines were sold for before, and 


WE GIVE THE PUBLIC 


the benefit of our ability to purchase these goods 
in the quantities which we did. 
We will show you Chamber Sets in Modern and 


Why buyin asmall storewhen we 
can offer you such inducements. 


WHAT WE ADVERTISE. 
WE HAVE TO SELL. 


ALSO REMEMBER. 
We have had 


Our Buildings, 


with red trimmings, and if you look for the 
WHITE FURNITURE STORE, you cannot fail 
to findus. Itis B. A. 


Atkinson's White House. 


WHITE in color, and White in reputation. 


B. A. Atkinson & C0, 


827 Washington. 827, 


| Cor. Common Street, and one Block 
| gouth of Hollis St., Boston, Mass. 





ASHES = 


Direct Shipments. Guarantee i analysis. 


CHARLES STEVENS, 


CANADA UNLEACHED HARD WOOD 
SUPPLIED IN CAR LOTS, 


BULK, BAGS 


Cheapest Fertilizer in Use. 


Box 437 NAPANEE, ONT., CANADA. 


OR BARRELS. 


Price List and Pamphlet Free. Address 





CHILDS’ PATENT 


dry through the longest storms. Manufactured and for sale by 


ANTI-wILDEW AND WATERPROOF HAY CAPS. 


These Caps are the pest in the market 


THEO. H. CHILDS & CO., 16 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Also by JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 51, 52 and 53 North Market St., Boston, Mass., and others. 


No mildew to rot them, and they will keep hay pertectly | 





POULTRY 





HOLLIS’ 





CANNED MEAT. 


This meat which is strictly fresh and ground fine is the best thing in the world to make 
=~ * | io 
CHICKENS GROW. 
It is hermetically sealed in 8-tb tin cans and will keep until opened. 30 cts. per single can; $3 pe 


HOLLIS DRESSED MEAT & WOOL CO., 
20 and 22 North St., Boston, Mass, 





Mention paper. 





Chicago 


WHY ARE SO MANY FARMERS FEEDING 


Gluten 


TO THEIR COWS? 
Because It Pavs. 


Wm. Heugh, Manager for ex-Governor J. Gregory Smith’s ‘Hill Farm,” St. Albans, Vt., says under 
date of May 19th, 1889: “I am convinced CHICAGO GLUTEN MEAL gives a better return for the 
money than any other Feed.”’ Send for circulars to 


Butler Breed & Co., 10 Broad St,, Boston, 


Meal 


General Eastern Agents. 





SUMMER HOMES BY THE 
SOUNDING SEA. 


The sounding C on one of Ditson Company’s fa- 
mous © UITARS; BANJOS; MANDOLINS 


summer days in summer pleasant places. Don’t 

go to a music-less house! Take with you one of 

our light, portable musical instruments! 
Seasonable and most enjoyable music books are: 

COLLEGE SONGS (50 cts.) 150,000 sold. 

COLLEGE SONGS for Banjo ($1.) Guitar ($1.) 

GOOD OLD SONGS WE USED TO SING, 
($1.00) 

PRAISE IN SONG (40 cts.) New Gospel Songs. 

TEMPERANCE RALLYING SONGS, 
(35 cts.) 

SONG H :RMONY (60cts.) Fine 4 part songs. 

POPULAK SONG COLL&CTION (31) 37 
good songs. 

SONG CLASSICS (#1.00), 50 high-class songs. 

SONG CLASSICS, ALTU VOICE ($1.00) 47 
songs. 

CLASS1C TENOR SONGS ($1.00) 36 songs. 

CLASSIC BARITONE OR BASS SONGS 
($1.00) 33 songs. 

CHOICE VOCAL DUETS (#1.) The newest. 

POPULAR DANCE MUSIC COLLEC- 
TION (1.00) 

POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION ($1.0) 
27 pieces. 

CLASSICAL PIANIST ($1 00) 42 pieces. 

PIANO CLASSICS ($1 0) 4% pieces. 


Also music in quantity and variety for all instru- 
ments. Send for catalogues, free, 


Any Book or Piece Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON CoO., 
Boston. 


MEADOW KING MOWER. 


OSBORN PLOW SULKY. 











Send for Circulars and prices full line of repairs 
FRED ATWOOD, 





vived for eighty years, as this one has done. 


Winterport, Me. 


is always in unison with the restful pleasure of 


| 
| 


5 25" pATORIILK P 
MILs AER Grantees 


PROPER AERATION A24PaceBoor 


POST PAID,IOCTS. FREE TO THOSE SENDING 
STAMP-AND-S TAT ING-NUMBE Ror COWS KEPT 
WRITE YOUR ADDRESS PLAINLY : 


E.L.HILL Wwordesten C0,mass. 








from errors of youth, 

| A S U FF E R E wasting weakness, 
lost vigor, ete., was restored to health jn such a re- 

n irkable manner after all else had falled, that he 

| will sena the mode ot cure FREE to all fellow suffer- 
ers, Address L. G, MITCHELL, East Haddam,'Conn. 


_ ‘Natural and Artificial Duck-Culture.” 
(ie BOOK is a complete trea- 
| 











tise on the culture of ducks, 

with illustrations of breeding 

| and brooding houses; cuts of eggs 

‘in all stages of incubation, ete. 

Giving alsoan experience of near- 

ly thirty years by the author. 
Price 50 cents, 

JAMES RANKIN 

South Easton, 


ass. 





ARTIES in want ot boarders can secure 

them through the Rural supply 

Agency, Box 24, South Bridgton, Me., enclosing 
stamp for reply. 


AGENTS WANTED 


vass for one of the oldest- 
RSE- 

















can lor one I 
established, BEST-K NOWN 
ntry. Moet 18 ral a 
GENEVA NURSERY estcbliniea'isie. 


RITES in’ the cou Libe 
ENEVA, NEW YORK, 








MORE THAN THIRTY YEARS AG» 
we built the first mower ever called 


‘‘BUCKEYE,”’ 


and machines manufactured by us have made 
this Trade Mark famous 

ALL OVER THE WORLD, 
Our genuine machines all bear our exclusive 
Trade Mark of 


“ADRIANCE,” 
fT AKE NO O THE R. 


ADRIANCE, PLATT & CO. 


Mowers, Reapers and Binders, 
165 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK, 
Works: POUGHKEEPSIE, N..Y. 





~ ERRORS | 


YOUTH. 


Sufferers from Nervous Debility, Youthful 
Indiscretions, Lost Manhood, Mucous 
discharges, Eruptions of all Hinds, Decay, 
Debility, Consumption, Excesses, Night 
Emissions, Waste in urine, Seminal weak 
ness, Disease of the Kidneys, Bladder, and 
other organs, Impotence, Overwork, Weak- 
ness of mind or body, Excesses in old or young, 
Varicocele, Spermatorrhea, Wasting 
away and nervous prostration can be radically and 
permanently cured by the use of our famous pills. 
They are safe, prompt and effectual, the original 
and only cure fer the above Diseases. Price 
$1.00 per box of 60 pills or six packages for $5.00 
which will cure most cases. 


NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL INSTITUTE 
24 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen may consult with us at our office free 
of charge. 


(Copyrighted. ) 


INVIGORATOR. 


If what you eat hurts you, or if you are troubled 
with 





DYSPEPSIA, 
NERV. USNES®, 
HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, 
LOW SPIRITS, 
HIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 
ETC,, ETC. 


TRY A BOTTLE OF 


R. FAAMS 


AROMATIC INVIGORATOR 


It has stood the tests of the public for over a 
quarter of a century, and thousands have testified 
to its value. Send for circular and testimoni» 
For sale by all druggists at 50c. and $1 per bot! 


HEATH & MURRAY. 


General Agents for New England, 


NO. 276 WASHINGTON ST,, BOSTON 


PEERLESS DYES Avo e255". 


iA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 
~~ WAT HTOWN Winthrop 
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GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 


(C.,R.1.&P. andc., K. & N. R’ys.) 

West, Northwest and Southwest. It incluacs 
CHICAGO, JOLIET, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, W A- 
TERTOWN, SIOUX FALLS, MINNEAPOLI 3, 
ST. PAUL, ST. JOSEPH, ATCHISON, LEAVIN. 
WORTH, KANSAS CITY, TOPEKA, COLORADO 
SPRINGS, DENVER, PUEBLO, and hundreds of 
prosperous cities and towns—traversing vast areas 
of the richest farming lands in the west. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


Leading all competitors in splendor and loxury 
of accommodations (daily) between CHIC/.GO 
and COLORADO SPRINGS, DENVER and PU- 
—— (Gain ae VESTIBULE TRAIN 
service (daily) between ICAGO and COUNCIL 
BLUFFS (OMAHA), and between CHICAGO anc 
KANSAS CITY. Modern Day Coaches, elegant 
Dining Cars (serving delicious meals at moderate 
prices), restful Reclining Chair Cars (seats FRE «:) 
and Palace Sleeping Cars. The direct line to 
NELSON, HORTON, HUTCHINSON, WICHITA, 
ABILENE, CALDWELL, and all points in * outh- 
ern Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, the India Ter- 
ritory and Texas. California Excursions daily. 
Choice of routes to the Pacific coast. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Runs superbly equipped Express Trains, daily, 
between Chicago, St. Joseph, Atchison, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas City, and Minneapolis and %t. 
Paul. The popular touristline tothe scenic resorts 
and hunting and fishing grounds of the northwest. 
Its Watertown and Sioux Falls branch traverses 
the great ‘‘WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” of 


Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota and East 
Central Dakota. 


The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern points. 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 
E. ST. JOHN, E.A. HOLBROOK, 

Gen’l Manager. Genl Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LELAND, RICE & CO. 





ONE OF THE LABGESL WHOLE- 
SALE CLOTHING HOUSES IN 
BOSTON, DATING BACK 
TO 1846. 





A Continuous Partner for Forty-Three & 
Years. A Longer Duration of Part- 
nership Than That of Any Man 
in This Line of Business 
in Boston. 


A FIRM KNOWN IN 1852 AS THE LARGEST IN THE 
UNITED STATES, UNDER THE NAME OF JOHN 
GOVE & CO. 


The business of this old and well-known house 
was established in 1846, the firm being known as 
John Gove & Co. The business was first located 
at 60 Commercial street, then at 34, 35 and 36 Mer- 
chants row, where the NEw ENGLAND FARMER 
office now is. In 1869 the firm was re-organized, 
the present title adopted, and the business moved 
to 105 Devonshire street; and in 1873 the present 
site was occupied, all the removals having been 
rendered necessary by the want of increased ac- 
commodation and by the great Boston fire. Of the 
former partners in the concern, Messrs. John 


Gove, Charles E. Schoff, William Breed and 
J. D. Leland, Jr., are now dead. Mr. J. D. 
Leland, Jr., who died January 17th, 1887, 


was one of the most promising of Boston’s young 
men, whose demise would be a loss to any com- 
munity. Mr. Gove was arepresentative wholesale 
clothier of those days, and will readily be remem- 
bered by our older citizens. Those of the former 
partners now living, but not connected with the 
concern, are Megsrs. C. V. Whitten, H. S. Bur- 
dette and S. B. Hopkins, who are 


REPRESENTATIVE MEN 


in their line in New England, being heads of great 
and prosperous firms; and here it should be stated 
that the house has sent out more leading minds in 
the wholesale clothing business than any that 
could probably be named in the United States, 
and has, perhaps, done more for the clothing trade 


of New England in this respect than is realized 
today. 


By the above dates it will be seen that this is 
one of the oldest wholesale clothing houses in 
Boston and in New England. The business the 
first year reached probably $250,000, and the sales 
of this house have extended to $1,250,0C0 in a year, 
and it was in 1852 unquestionably the largest 
wholesale clothing house in the United States, 
with representative travelling men selling goods in 
every large city and town in the eastern, middle 
and northwestern States. At the close of this 
month travellers will be upon the road with sam- 
ples of winter goods, representing a stock un- 
equalled in any previous year by this firm. 

In looking back on the record of this house we 
find it has been one of the most aggressive und 
progressive in the country, full of the New Eng- 
land policy of advancement, and yet at the same 
time conservative. It has the names of custom. 
ers whose connection with the house dates back 
to the inception of the business, and some of the 
employees have been with the house a large num- 
ber of years. There is no firm whose 


CREDIT RANKS HIGHER 


in New England than that of Leland, Rice & Co. 

It must be of interest to the partners in this con- 
cern, when they carry their memory back through 
the vista of years, to note the vast improvements 
and changes which have takea place during the 
life of the house, not only in the city itself but also 


in the modes in which business has been conduct- 
ed. In 1846 the wholesale clothiers of Boston em- 
braced in their operations not only New England 
but the middle and western States, retailers from 
all portions of the country visiting the city twice a 
year, in the spring and fall, for the purpose cf lay- 
ing in their stocks for each ensuing season, filling 
the hotels and making things generally very ac- 
tive, not only in this line of goods but in every 
branch of business, money being spent freely, and 
adding much to the general benefit of the common- 
wealth. There were then only three railroads cen 
tering in Boston, and these had a very smail mile. 
age, so that the means of locomotion were limited. 
and some idea can thercfore be found of how little, 
comparatively, a traveling man could accomplish. 
To listen to the experiences of the old Ame so a 
Mr. Leland, for example—who were on the road 
even 
AS FAR BACK AS 1840, 


has all the interest of romance. The great West 
beyond the Alleghaniez was but little known. 
When Mr. Leland, now the head of this concern, 
made his memorable trip to Chicago and other 
western cities in 1852 and 1858, if it had been pre- 
dicted that such great houses as C. P. Kellogg & 
Co. in clothing and Sprague, Warren & Co. in gro- 
ceries, and Marshall Field & Co. in dry goods, 
would so soon have been in existence the rash 
prophet would have been regarded as insane. 

The present members of the firm are Mr. J. D. 
Leland, Mr. M. O. Rice and Mr. W. S. Sayward. 

Mr. J. D. Leland was born in Holliston, Mass., 
where his father was a farmer, his ancestry, ante- 
dating the revoutionary period, being composed of 
that sturdy stock, which enabled New England to 
achieve its wealth and power and which contribut- 
ed 80 es gd to furnishing those sterling and in- 
defatigable pioneers who,opened to civilization the 
vast regions of the great West with its boundless 
advantages. His father died when young Leland 
was eight years of age, and he lived with an uncle 
till he was sixteen. Believing that a trade was a 
safeguard for any young man, an idea which is not 
only largely believed in in this country but which 
has been a characteristic of the leading nations of 
Europe, where even princes are taught some use- 
ful trade, he wisely -  ageegy- say himself. And 
5 we point with pride to the fact that Henry 

son 


VICE-PRESIDENT OCF THE UNITED STATES, 


begams his career on the shoemaker’s bench. Young 
Leland, like Wilson, improved his spare hours 
with his hard-earned money, attending for two 
terms the Leicester academy, where valuable 
knowledge was acquired, which doubtless con- 
tributed much to his subsequent success. Pre- 
ferring the pursuits of a business life to that of his 
trade, he entered, when nineteen Be of age, the 
employ of Mr. Timothy Daniels of Holliston—who 
died last year, aged eighty-six—in a country store, 
——— there six years. He received the first 
year, with his board, a salary of $50, with which 
magnificent sum he had toclothe himself and meet 
all other necessary expenses. His salary being in- 
creased from time to time until, at the time of his 
departure, it had reached $300 per year with his 
board. Believing Boston afforded the best facili- 
ties for the advancement of an energetic, active 
young man, he came here in 1845, pre d to 
compete with the others of the toiling thousands 
in the race for success, and he connected himself 
with the house of Gove, Locke & Co. His valua- 
ble previous experience at once manifested itself 
and made him a tower of strength to the firm, so 
that six months afterwards the present business 
was established, he looking after the buying and 
taking charge of the manufacturing department. 
It be seen by this date that in this house Mr. 
Leland has been a 


A CONTINUOUS PARTNER FORKTY-THREE YEARS, 


and there is no man living in New England today, 
and very few, if any, in the United States, who 
have been members of one or more wholesale 
clothing houses an equal lengt of time. Mr. Le- 
land ranks as one of the most prosperous whole- 
sale clothiers in Boston, and the lesson of his life 
is worthy of study by the young men of today, and 
to be emulated by them. He did not acquire his 
wealth by speculation, which has ruined so many 
in this rapid age, when the object universally set 
up appears to get rich without that labor ond. self. 
denial which should precede the legitimate acqui- 
sition of large amounts of wealth. His plan was 
to make his bank account show an increase every 
ear, his methods being systematic and plodding, 
- Leland visited Europe in 1882, the tour in- 
cluding all the principal places of interestin Eng- 
land, France, eo etc. The journey was un- 
questionably beneficial, giving him enlarged views 
of the business relations and methods among other 
nations. Now, at the advanced age of sixty-nine, 
Mr. Leland is apparently as young as most men of 
sixty, and we do not recall ever having seen aman 
of his age in active business whose 


MENTAL AND PHYSICAL FACULTIES 


are so little impaired. His mind was probably 
never clearer than it is today, and we eve that 
he will A ne as an active ° 88 man,in the har- 
ness, He possesses great power as an executive. 
System has been carried by him to as near perfec- 
tion as appears attainable, everything moving 
with the ease and my of a machine. In this 
connection we may state that he was the first in 
Boston to pay his employees by the piece. This 
was found so advan us to all concerned, not 
only awakening a 8 of emulation, but giving 
the most industrious and skilful their just deserts, 
that it has been imitated by all the other clothing 
houses, there not being a house in this line in 
Boston that does not pay by piecework. 

Our readers will be interested in the fact that 
Mr. Leland 


OWNS A FINE FARM 


in Medway, Mass., thirty miles from Boston. on 
the Milford branch of the Boston & Albany rail- 





road. This property consists of 200 acres, and we 
understand is one of the finest grazing farms in 
the State. Mr, Leland has great faith in the Jer- 
- breed. The milk produced on this farm has a 
wide reputation for its purity and quality, always 
commanding the highest prices in the market. 
We expect soon to publish the report of a visit by 
our representative to this farm, which has been 
conducted by Mr. Leland for twenty-five years, 
which will doubtless give many valuable ideas 
roming to dairy cattle and ay regs 

Mr. M. O. Rice was born in Newton, Mass., 
and is a son of Marshall S. Rice, +o well-known 
for many years as the head of Rice Academy, 
and who did so much for the advancement of cul- 
ture and learning not only in that vicinity, but re- 
ceiving students from all parts of the United 
States. The ancestry of this family in this coun- 
try 

DATES BACK TO THE 17TH CENTURY 


and there have been many happy reunions of the 
numerous descendants, insome ot which Mr. M O. 
Rice has had the pleasure of participating. Mr. Rice 
received the full benefit of a first class education 
at the academy, under his father’s tutelage, and 
when nineteen years of age he connected himself 
with the present house, his duties commencing in 
the office. From the first he manifested marked 
os for the business, and by sheer force of 
character and personal worth he was admitted to 
partnership in 1864. He seems equally at home in 
the financial and manufacturing departments, and 
as a buyer he exhibits shrewdness, judgment and 
farsightedness, especially in forecasting fluctua- 
tions in the market. He ranks as a firstclass 
business man of tremendous energy and activity, 
~~ 4 he has always displayed marked financial 
ability. 

Mr. W. Sayward was born in Alfred, Me., and 
connected himself with the present house when 
seventeen years of age. He commenced at the 
very bottom round of the ladder, making fires and 
sweeping the office. His personal worth was soon 
sooner especially in the sales department, 
- e - admitted to partnership in 1880. He 
8 & mos 


POPULAR MAN WITH THE TRADE 


in Boston, commaning a large acquaintance, and 
his thorough knowledge of credits, territory and 
men has been of great value to the firm, by 
whom his services are highly appreciated. 

Stated briefly the business ot the firm may be 
described as that of manufacturers and dealers in 
men’s and boys’ clothing, and the aim of the firm 
has been and is, to furnish to the trade all goods 
in their line, from the most expensive to the 
cheapest, ana to equal in every point of excel- 
lence the manufactures of either the east or west. 
As tar as it is possible the firm erdeavor to foster 
and encourage home industries, feeling it to be 
their duty to render all the assistance in their 
power to the industrial classes, from which 80 
large a portion of the patronage enjoyed by their 
goods has been derived. There are, however, cer- 
tain classes of goods which cannot be obtained in 
the same degree of perfection in this country, and 
these descriptions of material are consequently 
imported, The main endeavor of the firm is to 


CLOTH THE MASSES 


with goods as nearly as possible equal in quality 
and style to the custom made, none but the best 
skilled labor being employed. They have, in mat- 
ter of style, never slayishly followed the fashions 
of Paris, Vienna or London, feeling assured that 
the taste and genius of American artists and arti- 
sans are fully able to produce designs and styles 
quite as tasteful and artistic as any that can be 
obtained from abroad, and far more suitable to 
the wants of American patrons. The tirm have 
therefore, always originated their own styles an 

patterns. 


During the 
MORE THAN HALF A CENTURY 


of the firm’s existence there can be no doubt that 
one of the reasons for their great success has been 
in the fact that they have not only at all times been 
fully abreast of the times, but have generally taken 
the lead of their competitors in the introduction of 
novelties in patterns and materials, suitable to the 
New England trade, their determination from the 
first having been co so carefully study the wants of 
the trade and the public generally, that every de- 
mand should be anticipated. This is particularly 
noticeable at the pre:ent time, many unusually 
fine samples of fabrics of various kinds adapted for 
winter wear, having been secured for the next 
season’s trade. In the men’s department the suits 
in the different styles, such as three-button cuta- 
way, Prince Albert and sack, are worthy of special 
mention. In these the firm have large varieties in 
worsteds, corkscrews and cassimeres. In business 
suits the firm present a very fine line of American 
silk mixtures, and other suitable materials in all 
shades. The goods used in the manufacture of 
these garments are warranted to be of the 


BEST MAKES PROCURABLE, 


Included in these are the best makes of English, 
Scotch acd American worsted diagonals, silk 
mixtures, fancy worsted and fancy woolen suit- 
ings, in plaids and checks. 

n overcoats similarly complete provisions have 
been made. The margin of profits in this line of 
goods is usually very small, but the trade will find 
that the stock prepared for next season by this 
house will compare favorably in the quality of the 
goods, the cut and the finish, with almost any cus- 
tom-made goods, while the 


DIFFERENCE IN PRICES 

is almost beyond belief. The materials include 
some of the best imported chinchillas, beavers and 
kerseys. There are also full lines in American 
goods in the same lines, the whole forming a 
greater variety and in more finished style for win- 
ter wear than ever before carried by this house. 
The styles presented next winter by this firm’s 
ee will be in all desirable colors and shades. 

nthe 


BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ DEPARTMENT 


everything has been provided for suitably clothing 
boys trom four years up. This department now 
receives more attention than ever before and the 
oods are well known in every store in New Eng- 
and, the superior quality of the materials and 
workmanship having been long recognized by 
thousands of heads of families who have given 
their custom continuously to stores carrying this 
firm’s goods. 

An article of this kind must be of great interest 
te our farmer readers, thousands of whom live in 
Massachusetts and many of them in the vicinity of 
Boston, for though the firm never retail their 
goods under any circumstances, it is of advantage 
to the agricultural community to know the names, 
and be furnished with some particulars relative to 
the most reliable manufacturers of those articles 
which so nearly affect the comfort and health of 
themselves and their sons, and the supplying of 
which constitutes such a large proportion of the 


FAMILY EXPENSES 


every season. We have therefore no hesitation in 
endorsing this firm, and we do this the more cheer- 
fully because the day has passed when farmers can 
be indifferent in matters of clothing, whether for 
themselves or their families. This f as it should 
be, and with this thought in mind it will not b 
out of place for us to advise them to ascertain 
which stores in their neighborhood handle the 
clothing made by Leiand, Rice & Co., information 
which will be cheerfull 
mediately on receipt of a postal card. There are 
also among our subscribers some hundreds of 


COUNTRY STORE KEEPERS 


who, like the regular clothing dealers, are ex- 
pected to keep in stock some of the goods in the 
clothing line, and who, by placing before their pat- 
trons superior articles, may make very consider- 
able additions to their yearly receipts. e would, 
therefore, recommend them to call at this firm’s 

remises when nextin the city and examine the 
mmense and varied stock, with the assurance 
that oar. will be most courteously received and 
should they decide to open an account, the terms 
will be found exceedingly liberal. 

The premises of the well-known and reliable 
house of Leland, Rice & Co. are situated at No. 
101 Arch street. The building, which was erected 
in 1873, immediately after the great fire, is one of 
the most conspicuous in the neighborhood arnda 
decided architectural ornament to that part of 
the city, having a handsome stone and iron front, 
and comprising a basement and five floors, four of 
which are occupied by this firm. The building is 
strictly modern In its style and arrangement, well 
adapted for the business,all the most ap roved con- 
veimences and appliances having been introduced. 
The location is one of the most desirable in the 
city, being in the very heart of that section which 
has for many years been the 


RECOGNIZED HEADQUARTERS 


for the clothing trade. The offices, which are on 
the second floor, are handsomely fitted and sup- 


lied with all the modern appliances for the expe- | 


tious transaction of a large business. Ample 
accommodations are provided for the various de- 
partments, aeieting the cutting, trimming and 
sample rooms, the latter, for the completeness 
of its arrangements and the taste displayed in 
the showing of goods leaving nothing to be 
desired, now is y thronged with dealers 
from all parts of the country, the object of the firm 
being thus directly gained by securing a 


A PERSONAL INSPECTION 


by the customers. The cutting department is on 
the fifth floor, The building a exception- 
ally large expanse of window surface, that abun- 
dance of light is secured so necessary in a business 
ofthis character, in which delicate shades and 
tints and fine fabrics have to be continually 
matched or contrasted. In the processes of manu- 
facture the goods are first y selected and 
matched, then sponged and steamed, to prevent 
subsequent shrinking, then passed to the cutting 
onprennent, otter ¥ ey = ready soe given 
u eu e house employment 
in Boston and thin a radius of a clea te at 
least 3000 persons, the work of the employees in 
the bers | giving but a faint idea of the immense 
quan’ of work done outside. Before 
P stock each ent is carefully exam. 
ned as to pockets, buttonholes, etc., one of the 
most annoying features in clothing supplied by 
on houses being their unreliability in these re- 
spects. 





supplied by the house im. | 




















ow Grays Zoms. FOR MEDICINAL PURPOSES ONLY. 


The Only Firm that Puts Up the Genuine Old Rock and 
Rye Whiskey for Medicinal Purposes is 


A. HETHERSTON & CO., 


DIRECT IMPORTERS. 


AA and 46 Broad St., corner of Milk St., Boston. 


We will Ship by Express, C.0.D., in any sized packages, from one gallon up, 





NOTE AND COMMENT, 





During the past few months American farm- 
ers have been doing lots of thinking about what 
are termed ‘‘trusts.” 


The grange recognizes the fact that men hon- 
estly differ in their opinions upon certain ques- 
tions particularly those of a political or religious 
nature, and it very wisely gives its members the 
widest latitude in these directions, but at the 
same time in its general features temperance 
and morality are taught as cardinal principles 
of the organization. 


A correspondent of the Maine Farmer says: 
The torrents of ridicule and reproach, the tem- 
pests of malice and slander and the fierce winds 
of adversity that beset the grange in the early 
days of its existence only served to make it 
purer and better. They pruned it of its dead, 
unhealthy branches which it otierwise must 
have carried, ruined all slender, worthless 
growth and left the order stronger, grander, 
nobler and better able in every way to contend 
with the foes it must meet in the future. 


Comparatively few men can bear discourage- 
ment for any length of time. If engaged in any 
given work or enterprise and adverse circum- 
stances arise or unfavorable conditions intervene 
the tendency of human nature is to give up even 
if victory is assured in the end. This truth is 
most notably illustrated in the history of the 
grange movements, when in the time of adver- 
sity thousands turned their backs on the grange 
and threw the burdens on a comparatively few 
strong but willing shoulders. All honor to the 
noble men and women who laughed at discour 
agements and heroically faced the enemy and 
turned the tide of public opinion in the right 
direction. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS PATRONS’ MUTUAL. 


May has been a good month for the Patrons’ 
Mutual. Many have paid their assessments 
upon the second notice. Some are still delin- 
quent. Why? Do they consider themselves 
wiser than those who have paid, better business 
men, more patriotic? New business has come 
in well from some quarters. Two granges have 
sent in their first application for insurance the 
past week. Is it best to print in these columns 
the names of the granges that have taken no 
insurance? Unless some business is sent in 
soon by them, I shall conclude that their offi- 
cers and members do not object to seeing their 
grange mentioned in such a list. Look out for 
policies that expire in June and send to this 
company a shareof your business at least. 

GEORGE R. Cuase, Secretary. 


OUTSIDE NEW ENGLAND. 





Illinois has twenty-five more working granges 
on the roll than at the close of last year’s work, 
and indications pow are that this number will 
be doubled before the next meeting of the Na- 
tional grange. 


J. M. Richardson, generel deputy for Mis- 
souri, writes to the Grange News as follows: 
“The grange boom is raging all over this State. 
There is a general uprising among the farmers 
—old members are coming back into the order 
and new members by the thousands are enlist- 
ing in the cause. The upheaval universal and 
the cry is: ‘Down with the Binder Twine Trust! 
We can’t bind 75c. wheat with 20c. twine.’ 
Now, farmers, up and at work!” 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
avenath and wholsomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be soldin 
competition with the multitude of low test, short 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in 
cans. ROYALBAKING POWDER CoO., 106 Wall-st. 
N 








Boston Knife Hook! 


ALL STEEL. 


Sent for $1.00. 
Agents Wanted. 








For cut- 
y ting corn, tobacco, 
sugar cane, briars, trime 
ming bushes and vines, and prun- 

: ing trees. A handy tool for farm- 
ersand gardeners. Boston Enife Hook Co., Eoston, Mass. 


VICTOR 


PULVERIZING 


HARROW. | 








Circulars Free. 
Address 


Reynolds Bros. 
Brockton, Mass. 







The Best. Cheapest. 
More and Better Work than any other HARROW, 








Di Gien's French) ifalizors 

CK AND POSITIVE Restorer of 
WERE o' Epi ci rY and LOST 
rator, entirely harmless. By mail. ‘, 6 for $5 (with aoe 


guaranteed). Cir.free. OR.R.F.CA TON, Box 5257, Boston, Ms. 


AERMOTOR 
SSS iB. 
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As GEARED for 
Power purposes is 
without an equal. 
Every Farmer 
should have one. 


Airy, Strong. 
Agents wanted. 


SMITH & WINCHESTER, 


19 Wendell St., near Oliver, Boston. 


ANTED AT ONCE—A respectable, strong, 

g, country-bred Protestant girl to do 

housework in a small private tamily living in quiet 
country e the year round. Must be good 
home cook and contented. Good home, fair wages, 
kind friends. Address BOX 28, North Stoughton, 


Mass. 
PAC CARD hy Hy 

Ax: £6 Untome Cards, e Bawk thon 
you send isting 


Une Pack Escort Cards, Une Pack Flirtation C 
cents for Sauple Book of Visiting Cards, Engle Card Werke Gara 


PEERLESS DYES écs:rs.tessn 


Grinder costs but $25. Ourarr 
ment for driving other machinery is 
marvel of simplicity and directness. 


wheel made. 

















OLD WHISKEYS. +* 


32 Barrels Rock and Rye at the tollowing low 
prices: $2 per gallon; former price, $3.50, 
75 cases, $6 50 per case. 

34 Barrels Old Bourbon Whiskey, $2 per gallon ; 
former price, $3 50. 


gallon; former price, $4.50. 

11 Barrels Prime Old Bourbon Whiskey, $4 per 
gallon; former price, $5.50. 

13 Barrels Mellow Rye Whiskey, $1.50 per gal- 
lon; former price, $2 25. 

12 Barrels Old Rye Whiskey, $2 per gallon; 
former price, $3.50. 

14 Barrels Very Choice Rye Whiskey, $3 per 
gallon; former price, $4 50. 

11 Barrels Rum, $1.50 per gallon; former price, 
$2.25. 

23 Barrels Old Rum, $2 ver gallon; former 
price, $3.50. 

17 Barrels Very Old Rum, $3 per gallon; for- 
mer price, $4.50. 

12 Barrels Gin, $2 per gallon; former price, 
$2.50. 

15 Pipes Pure Holland Gin, $2.75 per gallon; 
former price, $3.25. 

12 Quarter Casks Brandy, imported, $2 per 
gallon; former price, $4 50. 

7 Quarter Casks Old Brandy, $5.50 per gal- 

lon; former price, $7. 

6 Quarter Casks Choicest Brandy, $7 per gal- 
lon; former price, $9. 


~ 


A. HETHERSTON & 0O,, 


44 & 46 Broad Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 








WINES. 





13 Pipes Sweet Port Wine, $1 50 per gallon; 
former price $2 25. 

9 Pipes London Particular Port Wine, $2 per | 
gallon; former price $2 75. 


‘11 Pipes Very Choi Wine $3 I- 
6 Barrels Choice Bourbon Whiskey, $3 per | {1 Pipes Very Choice Port Wine $3 per ga 


| 

lon; former price $3.50. | 

16 Pipes Bergundy, $4 per gallon; former | 
price $5.00. | 

10 Pipes Pale Scerry, $1 50 per gallon; former | 
price $2 25. | 

10 Pipes Fine Sherry, a dinner wine, $2; former 
price $2.75. 

12 Pipes Full Flavored Sherry, a dessert wine, 
$3 per gallon; former price $3 75. 

19 Quarter Casks Crown Sherry, $4 per gal- 
lon; former price $5. 

65 Cases Genuine Imported Claret $4 per case- 

24 Cases American Champagne, pints, $7 per 
case. 


We have also « large lot of St. Croix and Ja- 
maica Rum, Old fom Gin, Clarets and Angeli- 
ca Wines, Irish and Scotch Whiskeys in cases 


These Wines and Liquors are of a superior 
quality to any ever before offered. 


Send for Catalogue. ll orders receive 


prompt attention. 


A. HETHERSTON & CO., 


44 & 46 Broad Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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= UNLIKE ANY OTHER.= 


Positively Cures Diphtheria, Croup, Asthma, Bronchitis, Colds, Hvarseness, Hacking Cough, Whooptng- 


Cough, Catarrh, Influenza, Cholera Morbus, Diarrhoea, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Toothache, Earache, 
Nervous Headache, Sciatica, Lame Back. and Soreness in Body or Limbs. 
AS MUCY FOR INTERNAL AS FOR EXTERNAL USE. 
it is marvelous. how’ many different complaints it will cure. Its strong point lies in the fact that it acts 
quickly. Healing all Cuts, burns anc Bruises like Magic. Relieving all manner of Cramps, Chills, 
Lameness of Muscles or Stiff Joints and Strains, 
ORICINATED BY AN OLD FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 
All who buy or order direct from us, and request it, shall receive acertificate that the money shall be 
refunded if not abundantly satisfied. Retail price 35 cts.; 6 bottles, $2.00. Express prepaid_to any 


of the United States, or Canada, 


¢2"Valuable pamphlet sent free. 


GENERATION AFTER GENERATION HAVE USED AND BLESSED IT. 


| ang 


I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass, 








$100.00 


IF NOT CURED BY 


TUTTLE’S ELIXIR! 


OR colic, spavins,ringbone, cockle joints, contracted and knotted 
J cords, curbs, splint, shoe boils when first started, callus of all 
kinds; will cure in seven cases out of ten. 
case, and will guarantee satisfaction or money refunded. 
Family Elixir is especially adapted for Rheumatism, Cholera 
Morbus and Diarrhcea. Send for circular 
Dr. 8S. A. Tuttle: 
time, I am convinced that it is one of the most valuable medicines 
for man or beast. 
with the most satisfactory results. 
A. W. DORE, Supt. Mason’s Stock Farm, Taunton. 


S. A. TUTTLE, 4 Merrimack St., BOSTON, 


REWARD 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


Will relieve in every 
The 


Dear Sir—Having used your Elixir for some 


It has been used in Taunton, to some extent, 
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Price on cars, 
WITH CRATE-STAND, 


$10. 
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WILLIAMS’ GRINDER 


FOR 


Mower and Reaper Knives. 


WITH THIS MACHINE ONE MAN 
can grind the knives of a Cutter Bar, in 
one-half the time required by two 
menon a common grindstone—!'o it with 
PERFECT ACCURACY and on any desired bevel. 
Kuives so ground cut easier ar d last long- 
er. The grindstone is kept perfectly true, 
by using occasionally,the steel cutting roll, 
E, Whichis sent with every machine. 
WRITE FOR CIRCULARS TO 


The Williams Bros’, M’f'g Co., Makers, 





Glastonbury, (Naubuc ”. O.) Conn. 
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> |e BEN HaretSONe 
OUR 50-PAGE CATALOGUE 3 


Tells all about this Splendid New Potato 
and over 100 other Choice Varieties. Ajo 
Farm, Garden and Flower Seeds Sent Free to 
All. Address, GIDDINGS & READ, 

Rutland, Vt. 


4 SENSIBLE GRALY RATIO\ 


MILCH COWS. 


Six quarts (lbs) of “CLEVELAND” LIN. 


| SEED MEAL with 3 pounds of Corn or Co 


Meal daily; turns out the Milk, builds up the 


| Cow, manures the Land, and costs about 1] 


cents daily. 

‘‘Cleveland” Linseed Meal, or Pure Crushed 
Flax Seed, without the oi], isa Grand SUMMER 
Feed. Made by 


THE CLEVELAND LINSEED OIL Co, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Sold by leading Grain Men. 


Address correspondence 


JOHN KING, 


P. O. Box 21, South Framingham, Mass, 








JARTIES desiring places to board cr rusti 
I cate will find it for their advantage to ad 
dress with stamp the Rural Supply Agency, 
Box 24, South Bridgton, Me. 








HE PAYS THE FREICHT” 

Scales of all Sizes, 5 Ton Wagon Scale 
with Brass Tare Beam and Beam Box, 
$60. for Sree Price Listof all Rinds, a $ 


JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 
BINGHAAATON, N. YY. 
Morning Star Publishing House 


THE RENOWNED 


BAGOTER } OXPORD 


TEACHER'S BIBLES. 


Fifty Styles and Prices, from 
95 cts. to $10.00. 


Each Bible contains 340 pp. of invaluable h > 


the Sunday-school teacher and Bible student 

Every Bible sold at a discount of tem per 
cent. from the reguiar net prices ¢/ 
tmporters, and of publishers generally. 





SEND FOR 
Full Descriptive Catalogue and 


Price Lists, 
AND ORDER YOUR BIBLES BY MAIL. 


ADDRESS 


E. N. FERNALD, 


457 Shawmut Ave. = «= Boston 





AND CARPET 


V7 RINGERS 
SWEEPERS. 

The largest stock in New England to select from. All kinds 
and sizes. ae a specialty. Also dealers in rubber good® 
and garden hose. PRESCOTT BROS., 62 and 64 Cornhul, 
Boston. 


A PRACTICAL HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL. 


Now in its l6th year, well established, tried and true, as attested by a constituency of over Three Hundred Thousand Readers. 1! 
publishers, desirous of extending its influence into half a million homes, offer 


3 Months Trial , 


10 cents (Silver or Stamps) will secure SIX 
NUMBERS of this charming periodical 
(all different), each copy equal in size, 
quality and amount of reading matter, 
ete., to regular illustrated papers that 
cost 10 cents a copy or $4.00 per year. 


The LArIES HOME CoMPANION stands without a 
peer in literary excellence, typographical beauty, 
suggestive illustrations and helpful advice for 
It is beautifully 
fine, cream-tinted 
paper, and has a more brilliant array of contribu. 


every department of home life. 


illustrated, and printed on 


tors than ever before, consisting of 


8 Regular Editors and Scores 


of Eminent Writers, 


Whose facile pens wi!l furnish Short and 
Continued Stories of absorbing interest, 
while all branches of household economy 
that can possibly come within the good 
housewife’s province will be ably treated 
»5y experienced editors, and use, beauty and 
refined entertainment have due attention, 
¥ This department 

PRACTICA is a well-spring 
ING of valuable sug- 
HOUSEKEEP ¢ gestions forevery 
branch of housekeeping, including a large variety 
of tested recipes, and how to prepare them at the 


least expense, in dainty and appetizing forms; 
also, hints for table decorations, methods of work, 


etc., and much practical information, covering 
the entire range of household work, treated in 
such manner as to interest every housekeeper. 


FANCY WORK. dlogant illustrations 
anc rectio 
DECORATIONS. i.) ion, “showing 


how to make all kinds of fancy work, embroid- 


eries, needlework, crocheting and knitting ; also 
suggestions for ornamenting Parlors, Bedrooms, 
Dining-rooms; arranging and Decorating Furni- 
ture, Curtains, etc., so that homes may _be 
adorned with taste, and made attractive 
with little orno outlay. Instructions will also 
be given that will enable any one to make 
many useful and ornamental articles, such as 
Wall-pockets, Brackets, Fane Leather-work, . 
Work-boxes and Baskets, Fancy Work with 


Leaves, Flowers, Grasses, etc. 


So popular have our publications become that more than a mi 
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> menu for parties, teas, receptions, Thankssg!'! 


COMPANION 


wr Only 10 Cents. 


Or, WHAT TO WEAR AND HOW TO 


FASHIONS, MAKE iv. Artistic illustrati 
always found in this department, with descriptions 
newest and latest Styles and Novelties in Ladies’ and ¢ 
Dresses, Hats, Bonnets and other garments, with direct 
enable one to dress well and economically. The v 
illustrations are used to make everything pla 
ladies can make their own dresses, trim their 
\ and Bonnets, and dress themselves and their 
, with neatness and taste, in the prevailing styles. ! 
copy of the Ladies Home Companion is worth m 
a year’s subscription to every young lady a1 
woman, for this department alone. 
MOTHERS find the portion devoted t 
valuable, and filled witl 
range of helpful suggestions obtained from pract 
passonse relating to a mother’s duties to her 
10W they should be reared and cared for in sick 
in health ; also suggestions and illustrations f . 
of children’s garments and many other necessary 
FLOWERS The Floral Department 
° to the amateur florist . 


whe love flowers, containing much of interest t 
who raise flowers, whether for pleasure or proht 


Women 


money inn 


OCCUPATIONS 
FOR WOMEN. #i i: 


self-supporting are constantly increasi! 
sadies Home Companion aims to keep ¥ 
formed in reference to those things that 
mothers and single women are d 
money, While in al! its departments | 
most complete, most readable and 


Most Fascinating Ladies’ 
Paper Published. 


TOILET.—Recipes and hints for 
hands, face, teeth, eyes, hair, etc., colo! 
harmony in dress, etc. 


ETIQUETTE at hom 


and abroad 


table and on the street, at public gatherings 
CHILDREN’S CORNER sparkics 
interesting sketches and splendid stories 
wide-awake boys and girls, while an opport 
is given to develop their mental powers ! 
ing puzzles, charades, enigmas, etc,, tol 


prizes are offered. 


DEPORTMENT.—Rules, usages and 


monies of good society, letter writing, go0e 


ners, theart of conversing well, accomplishn 
home training. 

SEASONABLE BILLS OF FA RE * 
given, with plain directions for the econ 
preparation of healthful, nourishing an 


table dishes, with hints for serving, arrabe 
of table, reception of guests, ete., et 


and Christmas dinners. 


llion people read them regularly. 


Mention this paper and address LADIES HOME COMPANION, Philadelphia, Pa- 
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